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Lower Operating Costs 
Less Maintenance 


Greater Availability 


Here are some of 
the features that give PORTER 
Locomotives their EXTRA 
STAMINA 


1. Extra-heavy frames, flame-cut from solid, 
heavy-section, Universal mill plate.. 
Annealed and heat-treated after cutting. 


2. Axles, crank pins, guides, rods, and 
other strain-bearing parts solid-forged 
“Better Built. — from best quality open hearth steel. 


Equipment ; 
ee ae 3. Extra large bearing surfaces on all 
moving parts. 


4. Accurate machining of all wearing and 
fitted surfaces. 


5. Case-hardened pins and bushings at all 
vital parts. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. e BLAIRSVILLE, PA. 


NEWARK, N.J.e NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.e MT. VERNON, ILL. 
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“UNION” Cas SIGNALS 


Passengers, crews, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, all benefit from the advantages 
of “Union” Continuously Controlled Cab 
Signals in mainline service. Among other 
“crack” trains, THE CONGRESSIONAL 
—known to thousands of east coast trav- 
elers—covers its 226-mile run from New 
York to Washington at an average speed 


of better than 63 miles an hour. 


The signals in the cab—constantly before 
the engine crew—promote “on time’’ per- 


formance, especially when conditions affect 


visibility of wayside signals; also, because 
“Union” Cab Signals are continuously con- 
trolled, they respond instantly to changes 
of track conditions ahead, thus permitting 
trains to increase speed when more favorable 
conditions occur, which, without “Union” 
Cab Signals, is not known until the next 


wayside signal is seen. 


Our representatives will gladly furnish de- 
tailed information concerning these con- 
stantly-visible, constantly-controlled _sig- 


nals for your specific requirements. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ST. LOUIS 


SWISSVALE 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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RATE RISE NEXT: The wage awards 
made last week by the arbitration boards 
and increases expected to come out of the 
pending emergency board proceeding will 
combine with the other advances in rail- 
road operating expenses to create a situa- 
tion wherein the carriers must have sub- 
stantially higher freight rates if they are 
to realize net earnings adequate to carry 
out the large program of improvements 
and expansion that the public interest re- 
quires. The situation is epitomized by fig- 
ures set out in this issue’s leading editorial 
which says that the rate-increase applica- 
tion will launch the most important pro- 
ceeding of its kind since 1920. The esti- 
mated cost increases indicate that the car- 
riers have a case for advances averaging 
at least 25 per cent. The average revenue 
per ton-mile increased only about two per 
cent from 1940 to 1945 while the average 
wholesale price of commodities went up 
34 per cent, and is still rising. 


es 

ROOM FOR ALL: Because the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation strongly be- 
lieves that there is now, and in the future, 
a definite place on American railroads for 
all kinds of motive power, it is lending its 
efforts without discrimination to the per- 
fection of all types. That is the way the 
Company’s policy was summed up by its 
consulting transportation engineer, Charles 
Kerr, Jr., in a paper presented at a recent 
meeting of the New York Railroad Club. 
One of this issue’s illustrated feature 
articles presents Mr. Kerr’s outline of what 
may be expected of reciprocating steam, 
geared - steam - turbine, steam-turbine-elec- 
tric, Diesel-electric, gas-turbine and electric 
locomotives. 


e 
LETTERS TO LEA: The House inter- 
state commerce committee is still receiving 
replies to the “questionnaire” which it dis- 
tributed some time ago in connection with 
the comprehensive transportation inquiry 
sponsored by its chairman, Representative 
Lea of California. Among recent respond- 
ents were the Transportation and Com- 
munication Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Air Trans- 
port Association. The former suggests a 
“broadening and strengthening” of the state- 
ment of national transportation policy, but 
remains silent on some issues raised by 
the committee’s “questionnaire.” A. T. A. 
defends the “modest” subsidies now re- 
ceived by the “scheduled air transport in- 
dustry” and reiterates its opposition to the 
“integration” idea in the transport field. 
The statements, along with another from 
the Federal Transportation Association, are 
reviewed in this issue’s news pages. 
. 

150,000 CARS: With A. A. R. recom- 
mendations on the matter before them, the 
railroads are considering an equipment- 
buying program which will push the num- 
ber of new freight cars on order to a total 
of from 125,000 to 150,000. This was re- 
vealed by L. M. Betts when he stated “un- 
qualifiedly” at this week’s Rochester, N. Y., 
meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
visory Board that the carriers “propose to 
Provide sufficient cars to protect the traffic 
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offered them to the full extent of their 
ability.” Meanwhile, Mr. Betts called at- 
tention to the fact that 65,000 cars are 
already on order or in the process of being 
ordered; but deliveries remain “problem- 
atical” as a result of material shortages and 
labor uncertainties. 
2) 

BULWINKLE OPPOSITION: The 
Bulwinkle bill to exempt carrier rate-mak- 
ing procedures from the anti-trust laws 
remained under attack at Senate interstate 
commerce committee hearings subsequent 
to those at which Governor Arnall of 
Georgia laid down his heavy barrage, as 
reported in last week’s issue. At the later 
sessions covered in a news story herein, 
the additional opposition presentations were 
highlighted by the appearance of Secretary 
of Commerce Wallace, and they included 
also the protests of Wendell Berge, chief 
of the Department of Justice’s Anti-Trust 
Division; one of his predecessors in that 
job, Thurman Arnold; and C. E. Childe, 
former member of the defunct Board of 
Investigation and Research. 


LOW WATER: An editorial herein em- 
phasizes again the need for positive and 
persistent instruction to insure that locomo- 
tive crews, faced with low-water emergen- 
cies, will promptly take the fire-dumping 
action essential to safety. Of recent boiler- 
explosion accidents offering evidence of 
what preceded the ultimate disaster, only 
one presented clear indications that de- 
fective appliances may have been a con- 
tributing cause. Thus the need for con- 
tinuing efforts to overcome the predominant 
cause — the psychological factor which 
tempts enginemen to procrastinate as they 
feel the urge to maintain schedules. 
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MARTIN W. CLEMENT, elev- 
enth president of the Pennsylvania, 
which is 100 years old today, April 
13. The centennial is commemorated 
in this issue by an illustrated feature 
article which recalls some of the 
noteworthy events and accomplish- 
ments of the company’s fruitful his- 
tory. The article begins on page 756 
while our editorial comment on the 
event appears on page 754. 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY: Chass I roads in 
1945 made capital expenditures of $562,- 
980,000 for equipment and other improve- 
ments to railway property, according to the 
A. A. R.’s annual survey which is covered 
in a news story herein. Last year’s out- 
lay was the greatest since 1930, being up 
$2,868,000 from 1944. It included $314,- 
779,000 for equipment and $248,201,000 for 
roadway and structures. 


& 

EMERGENCY BOARD: If there is no 
postponement of the deadline agreed upon 
by the parties, President Truman should 
receive by April 20 a report from the 
emergency board which is sitting on the 
wage and rules case involving demands of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Closing sessions of the board’s public hear- 
ings are reported in a news story herein. 
In their final arguments, management 
spokesmen contended that the stabilization 
program limits any wage increase to the 
16 cents per hour which was awarded to 
other employees by the arbitration boards 
last week. Also they asserted management’s 
determination to “clean up” rules of the 
“make-work” variety. Meanwhile the union 
representatives argued that the 16-cent 
arbitration award set no general pattern 
for wage adjustments in the industry. And 
they predicted that any attempt to make 
the rules changes proposed by management 
would “immediately cause widespread 
strikes.” 


& 

COST OF WAGE BOOST: In the 
latest issue of its “Monthly Comment,” the 
I. C. C.’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics has developed figures show- 
ing the cost to Class I roads of a wage in- 
crease averaging the 16 cents per hour 
awarded by the arbitration boards. The 
figures show that if the total man-hours 
paid for in 1946 equals those of 1945, the 
increase would add $658 million to the cur- 
rent year’s wage bill. Further computations 
show that the $658 million is equivalent 
to 7.4 per cent of the 1945 operating reve- 
nues, thus leaving the “implication” that 
if the wage adjustment had been in effect 
throughout last year it could have been 
offset if revenues had been 7.4 per cent 
greater. Meanwhile the 16-cent increase 
would make this year’s average straight- 
time hourly earnings 49.2 per cent higher 
than the 1939 average. Our news story 
on the “Comment” gives further details of 
the foregoing while reporting also on other 
interesting observations of the Bureau. 


& 
DIESEL SHOPS: One of this issue’s 
illustrated feature stories is Part II of the 
two-part article describing the extensive 
facilities provided by the Santa Fe for 
servicing and repairing the Diesel-electric 
locomotives in road freight service on its 
Coast Lines. The story begun in last 
week’s issue is thus completed with a de- 
tailed description of the new maintenance 
building and servicing facilities that have 
been constructed at Barstow, Cal. The in- 
stallation, as our reporter saw it, is in 
every respect an outstanding example of up- 
to-date practice in design and construction. 
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THE MURPHY IMPROVED RIVETED ROOF PANELs 
ARE ASSEMBLED COMPLETE FROM OUTSIDE OF THE CAR 
WITH A MINIMUM OF FIT-UP. 


POSITIVE WEATHERPROOF CONSTRUCTION IS ASSURED. 


MAXIMUM CLEAR INSIDE HEIGHTS ARE OBTAINED. 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MFG. COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
WORKS: HAMMOND, INDIANA NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
CHICAGO OFFICE-—310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Railways Must Have Advances in Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will soon be confronted 
with the most important case for advances in freight rates since 1920. 
In some respects the situation the railways are facing is similar to that 
in 1920; in other respects, widely different. As in 1920, they are facing 
huge increases in costs due to large advances in wages and in the 
prices of everything they have to buy—some advances in prices, as in 
the case of steel, already in effect; others, certain, as in the case of coal, 
excepting in amount. They are not, as in 1920, being turned back from 
war-time government operation with large deficits, as well as current 
and prospective huge increases in costs, requiring to be offset. In 1920, 
after the Railroad Labor Board awarded an advance in wages com- 
parable with that awarded last week, the Commission, with little oppo- 
sition from shippers, promptly authorized advances in freight rates 
ranging, in different territories, from 25 to 40 per cent. 


Projection of railway prospects must be based on incomplete sta- 
tistics for the first quarter of 1946. Carloadings declined 6.5 per cent 
in the first quarter. When they declined 8.4 per cent in the first two 
months of the year, ton-miles declined 15 per cent, or to 95 million. 
This, however, was more traffic than the railways ever handled in. the 
first two months of any year prior to 1943, and seems to indicate there 
is no likelihood of a decline of traffic to the pre-war basis. Net oper- 
ating income (after taxes) of $129 million earned in January and Feb- 
ruary was at an annual rate of about $1,050 million—a not unsatisfac- 
tory showing. But— 


(1) The increases in wages and payroll taxes of about 17 per cent 
due to the arbitration awards will cost about $615 million annually. 


(2) Increases in other operating expenses already made or in im- 
mediate prospect must be considered. Wages are about 561% per cent 
of operating expenses. Cost of fuel, materials, supplies and miscel- 
laneous is about 31 per cent of operating expenses, or in 1944 almost 
$2,000 million. The aggregate increase in the cost of these things 
probably will be relatively as large as in the increase in wages—or 
around $340 million a year. 


(3) The foregoing estimated advances in wages and prices com- 
bined would almost wipe out annual net operating income at the rate 
at which it was earned in the first two months of the year, although 
the freight traffic handled was almost 50 per cent larger than in the 
first two months of 1929 or 1941. 


On the basis of these estimates the railways have a case for ad- 
vances in freight rates averaging at least 25 per cent. Does this seem 
large? Average railway revenue per ton-mile was about 2 per cent 
higher in 1945 than in 1940. The average wholesale price of commodi- 
ties was 34 per cent higher in December, 1945, than in December, 1940; 
and prices, including those the railways must pay, already have in- 
creased further in 1946, and will increase still more. 


Meantime, because of changes from war-time to peace-time con- 
ditions and practices, the railways, in spite of the decline of traffic, 
are having difficulty in handling it. Director of Defense Transporta- 
tion Johnson recently has urged them to acquire 150,000 new freight 
cars as rapidly as practicable. 


The railways must have adequate net earnings in order to carry 
out the large program of improvements and expansion that the public 
interest requires. A large advance in freight rates obviously is re- 
quired to enable them to make the necessary net earnings, 
















































Little Improvement 
In Crosstie Production 


Although preliminary reports from ten large pro- 
ducer-members of the Railway Tie Association show 
an encouraging upturn in tie production east of the 
Rocky Mountains during the month of February, thus 
bringing producion for the first two months of this 
year approximately 40 per cent ahead of the correspond- 
ing period of 1945, there is little cause for cheering. 
Comparison with 1945 distorts the picture because the 
production curve reached a low in January, 1945, and 
dawdled along for the following six months. January- 
February production in 1946 was nine per cent less 
than in 1944, approximately 25 per cent less than in 
1943, 20 per cent less than in 1942 and 16 per cent below 
that for the first two months of 1941. 

Inventories as reported by these same producers on 
the first of March, 1946, were approximately 24 per 
cent greater than on the same day last year but 10 per 
cent less than for 1944, seven per cent less than in 1943, 
about 23 per cent less than in 1942 and fully 34 per 
cent below inventories of March 1, 1941. 

One producer’s estimate is that over-all production 
now approximates 65 per cent of requirements for 
crossties, and the production of switch ties has been 
reduced to barely 10 per cent of requirements. Spring 
and early summer weather may boost the production 
of ties to a limited degree, but not in proportion to 
demand. Any possible increase in the production of 
switch ties appears to be stymied by present O.P.A. 
price structures. 

Under the circumstances, many railways are faced 
with critical shortages of treated ties for installation in 
1946. Seasoned stocks awaiting treatment are badly 
depleted, and because of the strictly limited stocks that 
will reach the treating stage in 1946, many roads may 
be forced to extend artificial seasoning methods to pro- 
vide track maintenance forces with even a limited ratio 
of their requirements. 


The Pennsylvania’s 
First Hundred Years 


The Pennsylvania Railroad came into corporate ex- 
istence on April 13, 1846; and an illustrated article in 
this issue recalls some of the noteworthy events and 
accomplishments of the company’s fruitful history. It 
is strange, in such a country as this—known throughout 
the world for its economic and industrial preeminence 
—that so much more attention is usually devoted to 
political history than to business and industrial history. 

Most people actually grasp only those things which 
they can sense in the concrete. To such persons: the 
Abraham Lincoln of the ordinary history books is likely 
to be as shadowy a figure and as far off as Julius Caesar. 
But when Lincoln appears in words and photographs 
in association with such a familiar object as a train; or 
when General Bedford Forrest’s exploits are reported 
(as they are in the recent biography by Colonel Robert 
Henry) in terms of his activities as a railroad wrecker 
—then, to a railroad man at least, these historical char- 
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acters really “come to life.” History ceases to be mere 
legend and becomes real. Business and industrial his- 
tory has left physical traces all around every American, 
wherever he lives or wherever he works, and history can 
be given a significance even to the unimaginative if it is 
approached in terms of familiar surroundings. 


Business History vs. Political History 


The question might even be raised: What history is it 
more important for people to know—that of Missouri 
or of the Missouri Pacific ; or that of the State of Penn- 
sylvania or of the Pennsylvania Railroad? Even to 
raise such a question is suggestive of heresy, and per- 
haps it would be politic not to answer the question in 
the railroads’ favor. Nevertheless, a number of per- 
suasive reasons for such a reply might be advanced. For 
example, a student of the history of a railroad would, 
in his examination of its relations with governors, legis- 
latures, courts and political leaders, have to acquire in- 
cidentally a rather complete political history of the ter- 
ritory it serves. In addition to that, if it were a railroad 
man doing the studying, his efforts would make him a 
better railroad man, because he would learn the proc- 
esses of trial and error lying behind every railroad de- 
vice and practice—a knowledge which would enable him 
to avoid the repetition of time-worn mistakes. In short, 
a study of the history of a railroad or other important 
industry will carry along with it a reasonably complete 
complement of political history ; while the study of poli- 
tical history alone yields no by-product at all of knowl- 
edge in matters of most concern to people, and, conse- 
quently, easiest for them to understand—that is, of the 
means they use to earn a living. 

The recent intensification of interest on the part rail- 
roads and railroad men in the history of their industry 
is, thus, a highly favorable development, alike from the 
point of view of the industry itself and of that of effec- 
tive citizenship. Only those persons with some knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the accomplishments of the 
past are likely to understand the present, or to be able 
to conduct themselves with wisdom toward the future. 
In this connection, as part of the commemoration of its 
centenary, the Pennsylvania has retained the services 
of the engineering firm of Coverdale & Colpitts to pre- 
pare a history of the property, covering fully its engi- 
neering and technological development. 

Most people, when and if they read history, do so be- 
cause they find it entertaining—that is, for the same 
reason that they attend the movies or spend time with 
fictional detectives. The ultimate justification for the 
study of history, however, must be the acquisition of 
wisdom—learning from the past how to deal with the 
problems of the present and how to prepare for those 
of the future. Thorough study of the history of any 
institution, political or industrial, should enable the 
student to arrive at some “lessons” in the form of gen- 
eral principles, explaining how the enterprise has suc- 
ceeded or failed, and which he can use in the guidance 
of his own behavior. 

One ‘painstaking student of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has mentioned two such observations which he has 
distilled from his inquiry into that company’s notably 
successful history. One is that its principal officers have 
usually been men of education—not in the narrow sense 
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that they have always been “college men,” not all of 
whom are invariably really educated—but rather in the 
genuine sense that they have been men of broad inter- 
ests and understanding, beyond the mere grasp of their 
immediate jobs. This observer also notes that the man- 
agement of the Pennsylvania has usually been able to 
discern the major managerial problem of its time, and 
to proceed with vigor and courage to act upon it. They 
were not timid men who pushed this railroad across the 
Alleghenies with the primitive tools of a century ago; 
nor who, to come down to a more recent time, pressed 
on to complete the electrification of the line to Washing- 
ton in the middle of the greatest depression in the coun- 
try’s history. 

As subsequent events proved, though, it would have 
been just too bad for Uncle Sam in both instances if 
certain railroad men had not been a great deal more 
daring or foresighted than circumstances appeared to 
warrant. 

The purpose of these few words is not, however, to 
epitomize railroad history, but only to invite attention 
to what a pleasurable and profitable undertaking such 
effort can be for the individual railroader. The occa- 
sion of a centennial celebration is opportune for a re- 
minder of the fruitfulness of such endeavor; and it is 
heartening to see the Pennsylvania making the most of 
it. That is one very good way of insuring the company 
another hundred years as productive of good for all 
concerned as the past hundred have been. 


Crown Sheets 
Continue to Fail 


Despite the lack of evidence of contributory causes 
from defective water level indicating appliances or 
boiler feeding equipment, locomotive boilers continue to 
drop crown sheets due to low water—with the custom- 
ary toll of life and limb and great property damage. 
Reports on four out of eight accidents which occurred 
during the period August through December, 1945, offer 
no evidence of what preceded the ultimate disaster; in 
one case the engine crew is known to have had no 
warning; another accident presented a clear case of 
procrastination on the part of the engine crew in acting 
on a known water condition, and in another case the crew 
took partial but not complete action to prevent the ulti- 
mate failure. In only one case was there clear evidence 
that defective equipment may have contributed to the 
accident. 

This emphasizes what has been pointed out frequently 
in these columns; that is, the apparent preponderance 
of psychological factors over defects in the equipment 
as causes of boiler explosions. The seriousness with 
which these conditions are regarded by some railroads 
is evidenced by illustrated warnings and instructions 
for dealing with low water conditions which are being 
posted in locomotive cabs. While excellent in them- 
selves, they must be supplemented by some form of posi- 
tive and persistent instruction in order that, when the 
low water emergency presents itself, the decision essen- 
tial to safety will not be overpowered by the habitual 
urge to maintain schedules. 
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The War of Materials Is Back 


For those in the engineering and maintenance depart- 
ments who had thought that victory would bring quick 
relief from the severe war-time shortages in essential 
materials—especially structural steel, rail and fasten- 
ings, and timber and lumber—there is little but dis- 
appointment in present conditions. Rather than the 
rapid improvement they had reason to expect, govern- 
ment pricing policies, strikes, the excessive demands 
from all classes of consumers, and now the drastic curbs 
on practically all building construction and repairs, 
other than housing for veterans, have brought about a 
situation that has grown progressively worse, with little 
hope for early improvement unless the railroads assert 
themselves to secure their essential needs. 

For engineering and maintenance officers, who helped 
fight so successfully the railroads’ battle to provide ade- 
quate war-time transportation, working on a “‘shoe- 
string” basis of material supply, the situation is more 
serious than just disappointing, as they realize the 
urgent needs of the fixed properties, arising from losses 
through wear and general deterioration in a prolonged 
period when adequate current restoration of plant was 
impossible. 

First among their concerns is their need for replace- 
ment rail, one well-informed source estimating that rail 
deliveries during the year will not exceed 1,600,000 
tons, in the face of conservative estimates of needs ex- 
ceeding 2,250,000 tons. And, to make matters worse, 
delayed deliveries are certain to throw rail-renewal and 
related track-maintenance programs out of normal 
schedule on most roads, forcing a disproportionate part 
of the work into the late fall when it will interfere with 
readying the fixed properties for winter. 

In the recent building restrictions set up by the 
Civilian Production Administration, the railways are 
now to be restrained from making many desirable im- 
provements in, or repairs to, their buildings. Indeed, 
plans for improvements involving millions of dollars 
in expenditures have already been shelved. The railroads 
have no quarrel with veterans, who must be provided 
with homes, but they may well have a quarrel with the 
C.P.A. which, under its restrictions, has placed essential 
railway buildings in the same category as juke parlors 
and movie palaces. 

For their needed rail and rail fastenings, not now 
under control of federal authorities, the railroads must 
prevail upon the steel companies to meet essential re- 
quirements. For building materials the railroads now 
have to depend upon the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration as they did upon the War Production Board 
during the war. In both cases, the railroads will need 
to marshal their facts well to substantiate their re- 
quests ; and, if necessary, they will have to be insistent 
upon getting what they ask for. If those in whose 
power it is to say “yes” or “no” do not lend an under- 
standing ear to the individual railways, then the carriers 
should present their case collectively. 

There is much track and building work that can still 
be done effectively by the railroads. They will have 
a better case for extending their rehabilitation efforts 
if, first, they demonstrate that they are doing all they 
possibly can do with supplies which continue to be 
available. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad as it was in 1875, with connecting subsidiaries 





The Pennsylvania Is 100 Years Old 


Railroad has been a main reliance for national defense and 
for heavy civilian traffic as well—Dividends paid each year 


HE PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 

ROAD is one hundred years old to- 
day, April 13, the company having come 
into existence by an act of the legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania granting it a charter, which act 
was approved by Governor Shunk on 
April 13, 1846. The purpose of the 
company was to parallel and supplement 
the service of that portion of the com- 
monwealth’s “main line of public works” 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
which consisted of canals and inclined 
planes. The new company, that is, was 
to provide railroad service between the 
Susquehanna river at or near Columbia, 
Pa., and Pittsburgh—since a railroad 





In the preparation of this article the principal 
sources have been: Annual reports of the company, 
especially that for 1945; data and photographs 
from the P. R. R.; three standard histories of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad—by W. B. Sipes (1875), 
W. B. Wilson (1899) and H. W. Schotter 
(1927); the biographies of Abraham Lincoln by 
I. M. Tarbell and J. G. Randall; Edward Hunger- 
ford’s Story of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; 
Margaret Leech’s Reveille in Washington. Several 
of the illustrations are from the personal collec- 
tion of W. A. Lucas, associate editor, Car Build- 
ers’ Cyclopedia. 
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between Philadelphia and Columbia al- 
ready existed, under state ownership, as 
a part of the “main line of public works.” 

This “main line” had been the answer 
of Philadelphia and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to the commercial chal- 
lenge of the state and city of New York 
in the completion, in 1825, of the Erie 
canal—which provided the first econom- 
ical through transportation service be- 
tween the eastern seaboard and the rap- 
idly growing Middle West, and gave 
the port of New York the primacy 
which no other trade center has yet 
been able to surpass. The common- 
wealth-owned “main line” from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh was completed in 
1834 and comprised the following sec- 
tions: 


Philadelphia & Columbia Railroad, 82 miles 

Eastern Division canal, 172 miles, from 
lumbia to Hollidaysburg 

Portage Railroad, 36 miles, from Hollidaysburg 
to Johnstown 

Western Division canal, 104 miles, from Johns- 
town to Pittsburgh 


The Eastern Division canal followed 


the Susquehanna river from Columbia to 
the mouth of the Juniata above Harris- 
burg, and thence up the valley of the 
Juniata to Hollidaysburg. The Portage 
Railroad, in its 36 miles between Holli- 
daysburg and Johnstown, consisted of 
11 level stretches of line and 10 inclined 
planes. The ascent from Johnstown to 
the summit was 1,171 ft. in 26 miles and 
the descent from the summit to Holli- 
daysburg was 1,399 ft. in 10 miles. Cars 
on the inclined planes were moved by 
cables activated by stationary engines. 
Locomotives were used on the longer 
level stretches and horses supplied the 
motive power on the shorter ones. 
Actual construction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad began in 1847, westward 
from Harrisburg. Construction was 
completed to the eastern terminus of the 
Portage Railroad in 1850. The West- 
ern part of the Pennsylvania’s line to 
Pittsburgh was completed to a connec- 
tion with the western slope of the Port- 
age Railroad in 1852, and all-rail trans- 
portation was available thereafter from 
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Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. The Port- 
age Railroad continued to be used, how- 
ever, aS a connecting link between the 
eastern and western sections of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad until 1854, when 
the railroad completed its own line over 
the summit of the Alleghenies. The 
Portage Railroad was virtually rebuilt 
during the fifties, but in 1857 the state 
sold all its “main line of public works” 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
closed the Portage Railroad in the same 
year, 

Rail connection between the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad proper (i. e., westward 
from Harrisburg) and the state-owned 
Philadelphia & Columbia was secured 
over the line of the privately-owned 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt. Joy & 
Lancaster Railroad. This line ran south- 
easterly from Harrisburg, forking at 
Royalton, with an eastern branch con- 
necting with the Philadelphia & Colum- 
bia at Dillerville and the west branch 
proceeding to Columbia. It was by way 
of Dillerville that through train service 
from Philadelphia to Harrisburg and 
the west was provided. The Pennsyl- 
vania acquired the Mt. Joy line by lease 
in 1860, so that, from that time onward, 
service across the state was provided by 
one railroad under unified control and 
operation. 

The Pennsylvania expanded westward 
from Pittsburgh, first, by extending 
financial assistance to lines being built 
in that territory which agreed to ex- 
change traffic with it and, later, by leas- 
ing these principal western connections. 
Direct lines reached into Cincinnati and 
Chicago in 1869 and to St. Louis in 
1873. 

The railroad also expanded eastward 
and southward, acquiring the United 
New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company’s 
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First P. R. R. timetable, Columbia to 
Altoona, dated October 14, 1850 
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lines between Philadelphia and New 
York in 1871, the Northern Central 
(Baltimore to Harrisburg and north- 
ward to Sunbury, Pa.) in 1870, and the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Batlimore 
(between the cities named) in 1881. The 
Pennsylvania-controlled Baltimore & 
Potomac established through service to 
Washington, D. C., in 1873. Entrance 
into Louisville and Cleveland was se- 
cured in the early ’seventies by lease of 
existing lines. Subsidiary lines reached 
Lake Erie at Cleveland and Erie by the 
early ’seventies. 

Like other early railroads, the Penn- 
sylvania found plenty of problems to 
solve apart from that of financing and 
building its inter-city lines. Station and 
terminal facilities were, naturally, lim- 
ited for the light traffic expected to come 
to the railroad immediately upon its com- 
pletion ; but the reduction in transporta- 











Early “highball” signal on the New Cas- 
tle & Frenchtown iy of P. W. & B.) 
in 


tion costs and improvements in service 
were so enormous that traffic growth 
quickly required improved terminal fa- 
cilities. The Pennsylvania’s situation in 
this regard was unusually severe in Phil- 
adelphia, because the state-owned “main 
line” railway (the Philadelphia & Colum- 
bia) had not, directly, handled either 
freight or passengers. It merely, for a 
toll charge, moved the cars which were 
owned by forwarding companies, which 
collected the freight and passenger 
charges from customers. The Philadel- 
phia & Columbia did not even have its 
own freight and passenger stations; such 
facilities as were provided being operat- 
ed by the forwarding companies. 

The Pennsylvania completed in 1854 
a freight station at 13th and Market 
streets, Philadelphia, and a passenger 
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Instructions on hand and whistle sig- 
nals, Camden & Atlantic, 1855 


station at 1lth and Market streets. 
Horse-car tracks laid in Market street 
connected these, and other freight sta- 
tions which were subsequently provided 
on Market street, with West Philadel- 
phia, where trains hauled by steam loco- 
motives were made up. The Philadel- 
phia & Columbia line originally had an 
inclined plane west of the Schuylkill 
river bridge in Philadelphia, and a simi- 
lar inclined plane let the railroad down 
to the Susquehanna river at Columbia. 
Short sections of new line in 1850 elimi- 
nated both these inclined planes, which 
imposed a serious impediment to prompt 
movement of traffic. The main passen- 
ger station was relocated in West Phil- 
adelphia in 1864 and no passenger sta- 
tion was provided again in the center of 
the city until 1881, when Broad street 
station (now scheduled to be abandoned ) 
was open to service. 

When railway lines entering a city 
from different directions were united 
into an integrated system under com- 
mon ownership, the problem usually 
arose of establishing a physical rail con- 
nection between the two lines. At the 
time of the Civil War through railroad 
service between New York and Wash- 
ington was interrupted both at Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore because the lines to 
the north and south of these cities were 
not physically connected. Connection 
between the Pennsylvania Railroad prop- 
er, in West Philadelphia, and the line 
to New York, which terminated in the 
Frankford section of the city, was com- 
pleted in 1867 by the construction of the 
7-mile “Connecting Road.” Connection 
between the Pennsylvania and the Read- 
ing Company in Philadelphia was estab- 
lished in 1863 and with the Philadelphia, 
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Baltimore & Washington (then a sepa- 
rate company) in 1866—along the west 
bank of the Schuylkill river. 

In 1873 a tunnel was completed in 
Baltimore which connected the North- 
ern Central with the new Baltimore & 
Potomac Railroad, which made possible 
through train service (without an inter- 
vening ferry trip or horse-hauled inter- 
lude) between the north and Washing- 
ton, D.C. The B. & P. also established 
a connection across the Potomac at 
Washington with lines in Virginia. A 
tunnel connection with the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore at Baltimore 
also permitted through service by direct 
rail to the north by way of Wilmington. 
The P. W. & B. had crossed the Sus- 
quehanna between Havre de Grace, Md., 
and Perryville by car ferry prior to 
1866, but in that year the river was 
bridged. 

The Pennsylvania was not a very old 
railroad when parts of its lines became 
actively involved in the Civil War. The 
Cumberland Valley line, extending from 
Harrisburg to Hagerstown in Maryland, 
was repeatedly cut and its property dam- 
aged by Confederate forces, and it was 
used to get badly needed munitions to 
General McClellan at the time of the 
battle of Antietam. 

Almost immediately after the outbreak 
of the war, Maryland sympathizers with 
the Confederacy damaged bridges on the 
railways in that state and cut telegraph 
lines, virtually isolating the city of 
Washington from the rest of the coun- 
try. Thomas A. Scott, a vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania, was summoned to 
Washington to assist in reestablishing 
communication. The line of the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore be- 
tween Havre de Grace and Baltimore 
having been cut, that railroad had, as a 
make-shift, begun operating its train 
ferry (ordinarily in service across the 
Susquehanna river between Perryville, 
Md., and Havre de Grace) directly from 
Perryville to Annapolis. At that time 
the Baltimore & Ohio line from Balti- 
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The Cumberland Valley’s “Pioneer,” 1851-1890 





more was the only railroad into Wash- 
ington, but there was then a railroad 
from Annapolis to a point midway be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington on 
the B. & O. This line also had been cut 
by Confederate sympathizers, but Mr. 
Scott, working westward with repair 
forces from Annapolis, soon had service 
going again; and railroad service to the 
north from the nation’s capital was re- 
stored. 

Mr. Scott was commissioned a 
colonel in May, 1861, and in August 
of the same year was named Assistant 
Secretary of War. Resigning in the 
following year and returning to the rail- 
road, he was called again into military 
service as a colonel for a short period in 
1863, especially to improve army trans- 
portation arrangements in the west and 
in connection with the military campaign 
in Tennessee. 


The Altoona Works 


Altoona was chosen as the location for 
the Pennsylvania’s principal shops when 
the road was built. Because the com- 
pany has followed the practice of build- 
ing a great deal of its locomotives and 
rolling stock, Altoona Works has be- 
come even larger than the plant which, 
in any event, would be required as the 
main repair shop for so large a railroad. 

One of the noteworthy features of 
Altoona Works is its locomotive testing 
plant. This plant was set up by the 
Pennsylvania originally at the world’s 
fair in St. Louis in 1904 and, thereafter, 
was moved to Altoona, where it has 
been in servicé ever since—an installa- 
tion which has no complete counterpart 
elsewhere on the North American conti- 
nent. There, for many years, all types 
of the company’s power—and, at times, 
those of other railroads also—have been 
tested, yielding through the years an 
enormous volume of scientific data bear- 
ing on locomotive design, which has 
been a unique contribution by this rail- 
road to the advancement of knowledge 













of railroad motive power, not only to 
its own advantage but to that of the in- 
dustry generally. 

The Pennsylvania has been especially 
noted for its contributions to the tech- 
nology of railroad transportation and 
believes it may fairly lay claim to the 
following “firsts”: Steel rail, utilization 
of the air brake, block signals, the use 
of the telephone in the movement of 
trains, the train phone now in use on 
moving trains, steel cars, the operation 
of freight trains on regular schedules, 
and many advances in the field of motive 
power, including the recent direct-drive 
steam turbine locomotive. 

In 1868 the railroad, realizing the 
need of standardizing locomotive design 
in the interest of greater efficiency and 
operating economy, prepared drawings 
for a new series of locomotives. From 
that time on, with few exceptions, loco- 
motives on the railroad conformed to 
standard designs. Since 1868, dozens of 
different types of standard locomotives 
have operated over the railroad. Out- 
standing among these may be mentioned 
the well-known Pacific-type “K-4,” the 
high-speed passenger engine which, for 
a number of years, performed the rail- 
road’s major job in hauling fast, through 
passenger trains. Another similarly 
well-known design which has played an 
important part in hauling fast, heavy 
freight trains has been the “M-1” 
Mountain-type locomotive. 

The new turbine locomotive carries 
forward the company’s tradition of con- 
stantly progressing its motive power de- 
velopment. This engine was designed 
and constructed by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation in collaboration with 
the railroad. 

The “S-2” (turbine) with its loaded 
tender weighs nearly 500 tons and is 
123 ft. long. The turbine develops 6,900 
shaft horsepower, providing power at the 
tender coupler sufficient to pull a full- 
length passenger train at 100 m. p. h. 
Another locomotive of recent design 
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The Susquehanna at Havre de Grace froze over in 
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A New York-Chicago sleeper in 
1870, the year Pullman took over on 
the P. R. R. 












Harrisburg station in the ’seventies 





Luxury travel atop the Alleghenies 
in the ‘nineties 
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Above—Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis “Reuben Wells,” 
1868—an effective worker on heavy grades. Below—Freight train 
descending horseshoe curve in the ’sixties 





is the long streamlined “T-1.” A multi- 
cylinder coal-burning steam passenger 
locomotive, the “T-1” has been operated 
at speeds up to 120 m. p. h. on the loco- 
motive testing plant run at Altoona. 
Locomotives of this type are used in the 
Pennsylvania’s fast East-West service 
west of Harrisburg. Fifty have been or- 
dered ; 22 are now in service. 

Another new locomotive, the “Q-2,” 
was designed for heavy, high-speed 
freight service, and is capable of pulling 
125 loaded cars faster than 50 m. p. h. 
In its working range—that is, at speeds 
of more than 20 m. p. h.—the multi- 
cylindered “Q-2” develops greater power 
than any other steam locomotive ever 
built. 

The P. R. R.’s “GG-1” is the most 
powerful electric passenger locomotive 
ever built and is the first to be stream- 
lined. Weighing more than 477,000 Ib., 
the “GG-1” is capable of hauling full- 
length passenger trains at sustained 
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speeds of 90 to 100 m. p. h. The “P-5-a,” 
another type of electric locomotive, is in 
general freight service. It weighs 394,- 
000 Ib. 

The railroad also has a number of var- 
ious types of Diesel-electric locomotives 
on order. One Diesel-electric now in 
service is designed for passenger train 
speeds up to 95 m. p. h. The locomotive 
consists of two 2,000-hp. units, each 
powered by two 1,000-hp., 12-cylinder 
Diesel engines. 

The Pennsylvania is trying out all the 
latest designs for railroad motive power 
as they are developed so that each type 
may be utilized in that part of the Penn- 
sylvania’s service for which it is best 
adapted and for which it can be most 
efficiently and economically operated in 
improving service to the public. In 
keeping with its long-established policy 
of planning for the future, the road also 
is designing an altogether new type of 
powerful twin-turbine, 9,000-hp., high- 





speed locomotive to be known as the 
“Triplex” because of its unusual ar- 
rangement and design. In the “Triplex” 
the coal compartment will be ahead of 
the cab and boilers, and the water tender 
at the rear. Sixteen driving wheels in 
two sets, each geared to a turbine, will 
feature the engine design. The overall 
length of the “Triplex” will be 137 ft. 


The Eleven Presidents 


In the course of its first hundred years, 
the Pennsylvania has had eleven presi- 
dents, their terms of office having been 
as follows: 

Samuel Vaughan Merrick, 1847-1849 

William Chamberlain Patterson, 1849-1852 

John Edgar Thompson, 1852-1874 

Thomas Alexander Scott, 1874-1880 

George Brooke Roberts, 1880-1897 

Frank Thompson, 1897-1899 

Alexander Johnson Cassatt, 1899-1906 

James McCrea, 1907-1913 

Samuel Rea, 1913-1925 

William Wallace Atterbury, 1925-1935 

Martin Withington Clement, 1935— 

The first two presidents, Messrs. Mer- 
rick and Patterson, were prominent Phil- 
adelphia business men—not men who 
had spent their lives at railroading; the 
company and the industry at that stage 
were too young for many such men to be 
available. Mr. Merrick had been born 
in Maine, but was a prominent figure 
in the industrial and commercial life of 
Philadelphia when he entered upon the 
presidency of the new railroad. He was 
president of the Franklin Institute in 
that city, had built the local gas works, 
and was an active partner in a large 
manufacturing business. Since one of 
the principal needs of the new company 
was capital and since Philadelphia en- 
terprise had so much at stake in the suc- 
cess of the new railroad—as a means of 
developing its trade with the west—it 
was natural and probably even necessary 
that a man who had the confidence of 
Philadelphia investors and business lead- 
ers head the company. 

J. Edgar Thompson was chosen as the 
road’s chief engineer and was given the 
task of selecting a route for the road’s 
initial project—a line from Harrisburg 
to Pittsburgh. The location—following 
the Juniata and Little Juniata, thence 
over the Alleghenies with a tunnel at 
the summit, and down the valley of the 
Conemaugh and other small streams to 
Pittsburgh along the Monongahela—was 
selected. Then the question had to be 
decided, whether to build the railroad 
all the way through as one project—or, 
first, to construct eastern and western 
sections with the Portage Railroad con- 
necting them, The estimated cost of the 
first alternative was $11,100,000, and of 
the second, $7,860,000; and the latter 
was chosen. 

By 1849 the company had sold $5,500,- 
000 of stock, and with construction pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, Mr. Merrick re- 
signed the presidency and was succeeded 
by Mr. Patterson. Hailing from Ten- 
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nessee originally, Mr. Patterson was also 


a prominent Philadelphia business man, - 


with extensive experience in finance. 

It was soon realized that reliance on 
the Portage Railroad as a part of the 
Pennsylvania’s line to Pittsburgh was 
going to be accompanied by serious dis- 
advantages, both because of delays to 
traffic, due to the unsatisfactory political 
management of the state-owned facility, 
and because its severe grades made the 
handling of livestock impracticable. The 
company was motivated also by the fact 
that the Baltimore & Ohio was building 
through to the Ohio river and it was 
believed that this inclined-plane link in 
the P.R.R. system would be a competi- 
tive handicap. In spite of the relative 
scarcity of funds, because of continuing 
construction costs on the western part 
of the line, the eompany decided to pro- 
ceed without delay with the so-called 
“Mountain division,” eliminating the 
Portage Railroad. All-rail service, 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh (incorporat- 
ing the Portage Railroad as part of the 
route), was opened in 1852, and service 
by standard railroad all the way was 
begun in 1854. 

Mr. Patterson resigned the presidency 
in 1852 and Chief Engineer Thompson 
succeeded him, becoming the first life- 
time railroad man to head the company, 
and one whose 22-year career at the 
head of the new company was to put a 
durable imprint both on the physical 
character of the property and its manag- 
erial pattern. Mr. Thompson had started 
railroad work at the age of 19, on a 
surveying job for the state-owned Phila- 
delphia & Columbia Railroad. He sub- 
sequently did engineering work for the 
Camden & Amboy, and then became 
chief engineer of the Georgia Railroad, 
which employment he relinquished in 
1847 to head the Pennsylvania’s engi- 
neering department. 

The company financed itself exclu- 
sively by the sale of capital stock until 
1852-53, when a $5,000,000 first mort- 
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First train to be 
equipped with 
Westinghouse air 
brake (straight 
air), 1869 


“Long Legged 10,” 
built 1881 for fast 
passenger service 
on the New York 
division 





Above—An 1895 product of Altoona Works. Below—“Penn- 
sylvania Limited” on Susquehanna bridge in the ’nineties 
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Erecting shop at Al- 
toona in the early 
days 


“Refreshment sa- 

loon’? for Union 

troops at railroad 

pier, Philadelphia, 
1861 


Tunneling under the Hudson to reach 
New York—work completed in 1910 


Funeral train bearing the body of 
Abraham Lincoln, Harrisburg, 1865 
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gage (6 per cent) bond issue was sold. 
Even before the Pennsylvania Railroad 
proper was completed as a double-track 
line into Pittsburgh, the management 
foresaw that future prosperity would 
depend in large measure on westward 
traffic connections at Pittsburgh; and 
financial aid was, accordingly, extended 
to various western lines—most of which 
have since, by lease or purchase, become 
parts of the Pennsylvania system. 

The first lines to receive such assist- 
ance from the Pennsylvania were com- 
panies which in 1856 merged to form 
the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago. 
The constituent companies of what later 
became the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and other of the Penn- 
sylvania’s subsidiaries to the west, and 
northward to Lake Erie, were subse- 
quently assisted in the same manner. A 
second mortgage 6 per cent bond issue 
totaling $5,000,000 was sold in 1855 and 
thereafter, providing the funds with 
which the company pressed forward its 
own construction projects, while assur- 
ing itself of profitable connections. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad paid its 
first dividend, 4 per cent, in 1856—but 
stockholders had been getting interest 
from the outset, out of the construction 
account. As soon as funds were avail- 
able, however, the company discontinued 
this practice and made these payments 
a charge on earnings. By 1863, the 
company’s surplus account had grown 
to the point that it was possible to de- 
clare a stock dividend of 30 per cent. 
Stockholders had received an average 
of 6 per cent on their stock from the 
time they subscribed until 1862, and from 
1862 to 1865 cash and stock dividends 
averaged 18 per cent. In 1867, the com- 
pany’s charter was amended to enable 
it to issue mortgage bonds in an amount 
not to exceed its capital stock; and a 
plan was adopted of paying stock divi- 
dends regularly, if earned; this being 
an expedient for raising equity capital 
for expansion without the necessity for 
formal sale of new issues. 

The Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
—in which the Pennsylvania had an in- 
terest but which it did not control— 
began in the late sixties to interest itself 
in building its own line to the Eastern 
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seaboard; in another move about this 
time the Erie Railroad came close to 
acquiring control of all the Pennsyl- 
vania’s western connections. Impressed 
by this danger, the company leased the 
Ft. Wayne line for 999 years. Another 
line to Chicago was secured when the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
(P.R.R.-controlled) leased the Colum- 
bus, Chicago & Indiana Central in 1869. 
The P. C. & St. L. leased the Little 
Miami Railroad in 1870, providing a 
connection into Cincinnati. Control of 
the Northern Central line into Baltimore 
was acquired in 1870. In 1870, also, 
the railroad company organized the 
Pennsylvania Company to which it 
transferred its holdings in western con- 
necting lines. The Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh was leased in 1871. 

The properties of the United New 
Jersey Railroad & Canal Company were 
leased in 1871 and during the regime of 
President J. E. Thompson the railroad 
reached practically all the large cities 
excepting Norfolk and Buffalo, which it 
serves today; mileage, of course, has ex- 
panded greatly since then. 

President J. Edgar Thompson died 
in 1874—his career with the railroad 
having witnessed its growth from no- 
thing to 1,574 route-miles (not including 
western lines or those not P.R.R.-oper- 
ated); with gross revenues of almost 
$40 million. The new president was 
Thomas Alexander Scott, whose military 
career during the Civil War has been 
noted heretofore in this report. Colonel 
Scott, like his predecessor, was by birth 
a Pennsylvanian. He did not have ex- 
tensive formal education, and began his 
business career at the age of 16. At the 
age of 26 (in 1850) he entered the em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania as a station 
agent and by 1860 he was a vice-presi- 
dent. During his presidency, the physi- 
cal and corporate development of the 
property continued along the lines estab- 
lished by his predecessor; and, in addi- 
tion, he took a leading part in the efforts 
made in those days to curb the excesses 
which developed in competitive rate- 
making, and which ultimately led to en- 
actment by Congress of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Incidentally, in passing, it may be 


Philadelphia. Right — Penn- 
sylvania station, New York, by night 
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noted that the Pullman Company began 
its operation of sleeping and parlor cars 
on the Pennsylvania in 1870. A con- 
cern known as T. T. Woodruff & Co. 
had supplied this service prior to 1858. 
Thereafter, the railroad contracted with 
the Central Transportation Company for 
the service. The Central Company was 
taken over by Pullman in 1870, and the 
P.R.R. continued the service with the 
new proprietor. 

In 1876 the Pennsylvania established 
through passenger service between 
points on its line and New England, by 
the operation of a car ferry from the 
P.R.R. terminal at Jersey City, through 
the East river to the New Haven’s Har- 
lem river. terminal. 

In 1880 President Scott retired be- 
cause of ill-health (he died in 1881) 
and George Brooke Roberts succeeded 
him. Born in Pennsylvania, Mr. Roberts 
was educated at Rensselaer Institute and 
began his railroad career—as so many 
Pennsylvania officers have since done— 
as a rodman. After extensive experi- 
ence in the engineering department he 
became assistant to president and then 
vice-president. Control of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad 
was acquired in 1881, and its trains to 
Philadelphia were diverted to the 
P.R.R.’s new Broad Street Station. 

Upon the death of President Roberts 
in 1897, Frank Thompson was chosen 
to succeed him. Born at Chambersburg, 
Pa., Mr. Thompson became an appren- 
tice at Altoona Shops at the age of 17 
(in 1858) and later became superin- 
tendent of motive power, from which 
position he was advanced to that of gen- 
eral manager and, later, to vice-presi- 
dent. Barely two years later, in 1899, 
Mr. Thompson died and was succeeded 
by Mr. Cassatt. A native of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Cassatt was educated in Europe and 
at Rensselaer Institute. He entered 
P.R.R. service as a rodman, became a 
superintendent, and then went to the 
mechanical department as superintendent 
of motive power. He was later general 
manager and vice-president, but retired 
from his vice-presidency in 1882, while 
retaining his directorship during the 
period intervening until he was chosen 
as president. 
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His regime initiated the company’s 
period of intensive development. Far- 
reaching improvements were begun in 
the New York area, involving the tynnel- 
ing of the North and East rivers, the 
construction of the modern passenger 
terminal in New York, and the construc- 
tion of the Hell Gate bridge route to 
provide a through connection with the 
New Haven, together with the necessary 
electrification. Control of the Long 
Island Railroad was acquired in 1900. 
Important low-grade freight lines and 
extension of multiple tracking also char- 
acterized the regime of President Cas- 
satt. He died in 1906 and was succeeded 
by Mr. McCrea. 

President McCrea was another of the 
Pennsylvania executives who began his 
career as a rodman. A Philadelphian 
by birth, he received an education in 
civil engineering at Pennsylvania Poly- 
technic College and entered railroad 
work in 1865. Progressing through 
various engineering department posi- 
tions, he entered the operating depart- 
ment and was vice-president of the 
“Lines West” when he assumed the 
presidency. Mr. McCrea resigned in 
1913 and died shortly thereafter, being 
succeeded as head of the company by 
Samuel Rea, another Pennsylvanian who 
had begun his railroad career as a rod- 
man and advanced through the engineer- 
ing department. As vice-president he 
was actively in charge of the improve- 
ments in the New York area. 

In addition to the New York project, 
the Pennsylvania was a partner in pass- 
enger terminal improvements at Wash- 
ington (completed in 1907) and initiated 
the Chicago Union Station project (in 
company with other railroads) in 1913. 
The New York Connecting Railroad 
(Hell Gate bridge route) was opened 
in 1917, the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York having been put into service 
seven years earlier. Mr. Rea was the 
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Left—The “T-1,” for high speed passenger service. Right—The Pennsylvania’s direct-drive, turbine locomotive 


Pennsylvania’s chief executive during 
World War I, when the railroads were 
operated by the government. During 
that conflict, as in the Civil.War, a 
P.R.R. vice-president became the leading 
figure in military railway transportation. 
This vice-president was W. W. Atter- 
bury, who, as director general of trans- 
portation for the army in Europe, at- 
tained the rank of brigadier general. 
Born in Indiana, General Atterbury was 
a graduate of Yale and he began his 
career on the Pennsylvania as a mechani- 
cal department apprentice. He rose 
through that department to the position 
of general superintendent of motive 
power and was then transferred to the 
operating department which he headed 
as vice-president. A leader in locomotive 
standardization, he succeeded Mr. Rea 
as president of the railroad in 1925. 
In his incumbency the company’s exten- 
sive improvements at Newark, N. J., 
and Philadelphia, and electrification of 
main lines from New York westward 
to Harrisburg and southward to Wash- 
ington were undertaken and were 
pressed forward despite the serious de- 
pression of the ’thirties. 

General Atterbury believed that, in 
the public interest, the railroads should 
be permitted to engage in other types 
of transportation besides that by rail 
and during his regime the railroad 
entered largely into highway transporta- 
tion, co-ordinated with the railroad. It 
pioneered also in the establishment of 
coordinated rail and air service. Ex- 
pense control, heavier rail and perma- 
nent bridge structures have been P. R. 
R. policy carried forward under General 
Atterbury and pursued with vigor ever 
since. 

When General Atterbury retired in 
1935, he was succeeded by Mr. Clement, 
a Pennsylvanian by birth and a graduate 
in civil engineering from Trinity Col- 
lege. He began his career with the 











Pennsylvania as a rodman and rose 
through the engineering and operating 
departments to the operating vice-presi- 
dency, which was his position when he 
succeeded President Atterbury. To him 
fell the task of completing the extensive 
terminal, electrification and other im- 
provements begun by his predecessor ; 
plus the task of directing the operations 
of this highly strategic property through 
the war period of its maximum national 
service. In the first year of Mr. Clem- 
ent’s presidency, 1935, the Pennsyl- 
vania’s traffic amounted to 29.9 billion 
revenue ton-miles and 3.5 billion pass- 
enger-miles. In both 1943 and 1944 the 
company’s ton-mileage reached 71.4 bil- 
lion; and in 1944 _ passenger-miles 
mounted to 15.1 billion. The railroad’s 
activity in improving its passenger and 
freight service prior to World War II, 
and recent evidence of the great prepara- 
tions in equipment which it is making 
for the resumption of this progress, indi- 
cate that the record of the present ad- 
ministration is as yet far from complete. 

In its first sixteen months of opera- 
tion 1849-50, the Pennsylvania had gross 
revenues totaling $339,452. Gross reve- 
nue in 1945 was $979,444,033—and it 
was greater than that in the two pre- 
ceding years; over $1 billion in 1944. 

Since stockholders first put their 
money into the railroad in 1847, they 
have been paid at least some return on 
their investment in every single year. 
Aggregate payments to stockholders in 
the period of close to a century have 
amounted to just a little less than $1,298 
million. Bondholders in the same period 
have received somewhat more than a 
billion dollars. 

Employees, however, in the same 
period of time have been paid over $10 
billion in wages—which gives a general 
idea of the relative interest of “capital” 
to that of labor in the successful func- 
tioning of a modern railroad enterprise. 
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Locomotives for Today and Tomorrow 


An outline of what may be expected of reciprocating 


steam, geared-steam-turbine, steam-turbine-electric, 


Diesel-electric, gas-turbine and electric locomotives 


jpn the railroads are generally 
operated by three classes of motive 
power—reciprocating steam, Diesel-elec- 
tric and electric, But new types are 
rapidly coming into use. In 1944, the 
geared steam turbine made its appear- 
ance and promises to open new fields 
for steam power. Soon the first coal- 
burning steam-turbine-electric will enter 
service. And, in the not too distant fu- 
ture, the gas-turbine locomotive is cer- 
tain to appear. With the diversity of 
operating conditions encountered by the 





This article is an abstract of a paper presented 
before the New York Railroad Club in New York, 
N. Y., March 21, 1946. 


By CHARLES KERR, Jr. 


Consulting Transportation Engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


American railroads, there are places 
where each of these types can be put to 
good use, and none should be “sold 
short.” 


Electrification 


Unfortunately, because of a rather 
high first cost, electrification has been 
confined in its application to lines of 
heavy traffic density, or to the solution 
of operating problems which, by other 
means, could not be overcome. How- 
ever, in spite of this handicap, certain 
trends are appearing which are likely 
to produce an extended use. 
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A 10,000 hp. (continuous rating) electric locomotive with a 2-D+D-2 wheel 


arrangement 


First—the railroads must continually 
improve their service to prevent their 
competitors obtaining a large share of 
the nation’s traffic. To meet this com- 
petition and keep the traffic on the rails 
where it belongs, passenger trains will 
eventually operate at 100 m. p. h. or 
more, and freight trains at 70 m. p. h. 
or more. To maintain such speeds con- 
tinuously, locomotive capacities will ex- 
ceed those generally in use today. Oper- 
ation of heavy traffic under these condi- 
tions enhances the economies to be de- 
rived from electrification and broadens 


its scope of economical application. 


Second-—the direct operating expenses 
of an electrified railroad are the abso- 
lute minimum. With inflation facing 


us, this feature of-electrified operation 
will become increasingly attractive. 

Third—with the continued increase in 
efficiency of centralized power genera- 
tion, the trend of electric-power costs 
has been downward while all other fuels 
are steadily increasing in price, Elec- 
tricity is produced by burning coal or by 
water power, our most assured long- 
range sources of energy. 

If the first cost is to be reduced, there 
must be greater standardization. In ad- 
dition, it should be made easier for a 
railroad to electrify. Any railroad 
should be able to purchase an electrifica- 
tion, completely engineered and installed, 
for a definite price, accompanied by a 
long-term power contract and a simple 
plan of financing. Electrification should 
be just as easy to buy as any other type 
of motive power. 


Typical Examples of Tomorrow 


To show what may be accomplished 
by electrification, I would like to pre- 
sent two locomotives which are typical 
of the electric locomotive of tomorrow. 

The first of these locomotives has the 
conventional 4-6-6-4 wheel arrangement. 
This cab and general wheel arrangement 
make the best operating unit known to 
the locomotive art. Despite its familiar 
outward appearance, it nevertheless dif- 
fers inwardly from its predecessors. 
With six pairs of drivers, it is physi- 
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cally no larger than present designs and 

only slightly heavier. But it carries 50 
per cent more capacity, or 7,500 contin- 
uous horsepower and 13,000 maximum 
horsepower. 

The second design is similar to the 
first one shown, except it has eight driv- 
ing axles. Without exceeding generally 
acceptable dimensions and weights, 10,- 
000 continuous horsepower can be devel- 
oped, or 17,000 maximum horsepower. 

Both locomotives can meet practically 
any desired combination of speed and 
axle loading. They can be built to oper- 
ate on either d.c. or a.c. systems and pro- 
duction could be started on short notice. 
They have sufficient power to handle 
heavy passenger trains, 15 to 20 cars, at 
speeds of 100 to 125 m. p. h., over long 
stretches of varying profiles, or to han- 
dle 100- to 125-car freight trains at 70 
to 75 m, p. h. under similar conditions. 
They will meet any foreseeable future 
requirement. 


The Diesel Electric 


The Diesel-electric has characteristics 
which make it especially well suited to 
switching, transfer and branch-line serv- 
ice, where, as a general rule, units of 





tween 185 and 230 Ib. per rail horse- 
power. , 

Of the various single units now man- 
ufactured, the largest delivers about 
2,500 hp. at the rail, or 3,000 engine 
horsepower. By comparison, in the 





ous speeds. At 80 m. p. h., two conven- 
tional cabs are sufficient to handle mod- 
ern 17-car trains weighing 1,150 tons 
and at 100 m. p. h., three cabs are am- 
ple. At these speeds, the motive power 
is within present standard practices. 
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Diesel locomotives for high-speed passenger service 


same overall length, a 10,000-hp. elec- 
tric locomotive can be built—just four 
times the effective continuous capacity 
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Performance characteristics of the Pennsylvania Class S-2 geared turbine 
locomotive 


service demands big locomotives. The 
largest Diesel road locomotive develops 
6,000 engine horsepower. When the 
losses between engine and rail are de- 
ducted, the net horsepower available is 
approximately 5,000. As now construct- 
ed, these locomotives comprise two, 
three, or four units totaling approxi- 
mately 200 ft. in length, and weigh be- 
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tric has overload capacity and the Diesel 
does not. Steam power is approaching 
8,000 hp. or almost three times that of 
the Diesel, And there will apparently 
be demands for still larger power. 

To appraise completely the Diesel 
road locomotive, it is interesting to ex- 
amine the requirements of present de- 
signs when handling large trains at vari- 





However, should passenger speeds ex- 
ceed 100 m. p. h., the Diesel locomotive, 
as it exists today, might rapidly become 
a monstrosity. For at 125 m. p. h., the 
locomotive is 370 ft. long and weighs 80 
per cent of the train it hauls. About 
one-half of the power developed by the 
locomotive is wasted in pulling itself. 
These power requirements provide no 
margin for adverse grades, or for rapid 
acceleration to these speeds. The re- 
quirements have not been exaggerated. 


Purchasers Demanding Speed 


In high-speed freight service, to oper- 
ate a 5,000-ton train at 70 m. p. h. re- 
quires almost three times as much loco- 
motive capacity as that required at 40 
m. p. h. The locomotive becomes a fair 
sized train in itself. Many requests 
which we are now receiving for new lo- 
comotives demand provision for future 
operation at such speeds, indicating that 
railroad managements are anticipating 
them. 

The limitations of the Diesel locomo- 
tive are often accredited to the electric 
transmission, and by the same token, it 
is claimed that everything would be all 
right if it could be avoided. Actually, 
the Diesel engine has very poor charac- 
teristics for tfaction purposes. Electric 
transmission has provided a very flex- 
ible means for delivering power to the 
rail, and has permitted the prime mover 
to be designed with the greatest freedom 
from many burdensome restrictions. 

The long-range status of the Diesel 
locomotive would be bettered if greater 
capacity could be built into a single unit. 
Physically, the largest single-unit loco- 
motive which can operate within the 
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A 2,000-hp. gas turbine with geared drive and electric gen- 


clearance restrictions of most roads is 
about 92 ft. long, employing twelve car- 
rying axles, any number of which can 
be made into driving axles. 

With motors that are now in large- 
scale production, only eight driving axles 
are needed to give ample starting and 
continuous tractive force for most pas- 
senger service. The largest engine ca- 
pacity yet placed in this size cab is 3,000 
hp. Electrical equipment now available 
can utilize 6,000 hp., but the Diesel en- 
gines, to produce 6,000 hp. in this space, 
are yet to be produced. 

With this same running gear, and the 
same motors, a freight locomotive could 
be built with all 12 axles motorized, pro- 
viding 180,000 Ib. starting tractive force 
and 125,000 Ib. continuous tractive 
force. Actually, these 12 motors could 
absorb 9,000 Diesel-engine horsepower 
if the Diesel engines were available to 
deliver this amount of power. 

We believe that eventually the most 
serious limitation of the present Diesel 
locomotive will prove to be its relatively 
poor weight and space efficiency. We 
want to see these improved, for then the 
future of the Diesel will be even brighter, 
with its field of application ranging, 
without undue restrictions, from the 
smaller sizes suitable to switching serv- 
ice to the largest main-line requirements 
of the future. 


Steam Locomotives 


Today, steam is encountering the 
toughest competition of its long and use- 
ful existence, but you can rest assured 
the old “iron horse” is far from dead. 
The steam locomotive is rapidly becom- 
ing three locomotives—reciprocating, 
geared-turbine and turbine electric. The 
modern reciprocating locomotive is the 
product of 125 years of constant devel- 
opment. New developments are usually 
confined to a perfection of details which, 
in the aggregate, result in extensive 
progress. 

The so-called “duplex” locomotive is 
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erators—The unit is 26 ft. 3 in. long, 34 ft. wide and 6 ft. high 





probably the answer to reciprocating 
drives for very large locomotives. Where 
increased power must be produced, the 
trend in all reciprocating-engine prac- 
tice, including internal-combustion en- 
gines, is towards higher speeds of reci- 
procating parts, lighter-weight parts 
and increased number of cylinders. 

In late 1944, the Pennsylvania took 
delivery of the first American geared- 
turbine locomotive, known as its Class 
S-2. This development represents one 
of the most important changes in the 
power principle of the steam locomotive 
in over 100 years, and gives promise of 
a great future in the field of train trans- 
portation. Approximately 50,000 miles 
of revenue service have been accumulat- 
ed. Naturally, some troubles have been 
experienced, but they have been less 
serious than any of us had anticipated. 


Geared Turbine 


The propulsion equipment on the 
Pennsylvania turbine locomotive was de- 
signed to follow proven marine and rail 
practices to the greatest possible extent. 
The weights of the actual turbine and 
drive are quite interesting. The main 
turbine, producing 6,900 shaft horse- 
power, weighs 5,000 Ib., or less than 34 
Ib. per horsepower. The entire propul- 
sion apparatus, including auxiliaries and 
control, runs less than 6 lb. per horse- 
power. To our knowledge, these are the 
lowest weights ever attained in propul- 
sion equipment for traction purposes. 

One of our big surprises when the 
turbine locomotive was first announced 
was the discovery that many people did 
not appreciate that a turbine could pro- 
duce sufficient starting tractive force for 
train operation. Actually, the charac- 
teristic performance of a geared turbine 
is well adapted to traction purposes. The 
Pennsylvania locomotive was built with 
gearing selected for maximum operating 
speeds of 100 m. p. h. with a 10 per cent 
margin for overspeeding. With this se- 
lection of gearing, it is a high-speed 





passenger or freight locomotive. Where 
the predominating operating speeds are 
higher or lower, a suitable selection of 
gearing can be made. 

One limitation of the steam locomotive 
has been the necessity for using side 
rods and large-diameter driving wheels. 
These have limited the selection of 
wheel arrangement, and most important 
of all, the large wheels have reduced the 
space available for the boiler which, 
after all, is the ultimate limit of capacity. 
Work is progressing on a geared-turbine 
drive to remove these obstacles to the 
steam locomotive. This drive will per- 
mit 48-in. drivers to be used, irrespective 
of the maximum speed desired, and will 
substitute a longitudinal shaft and bevel 
gearing to take the place of the side 
rods. A reverse gear may be incorpor- 
ated in the high-speed gear reduction 
to eliminate the reverse turbine. Fur- 
thermore, with the proposed type of re- 
verse gear, a different gear ratio can be 
provided, if desired, in the two directions 
of operation, 

A geared-turbine drive of this char- 
acter would permit radically new types 
of steam power to be built. For exam- 
ple, there is a design developed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, employing the 
geared-turbine drive which we have de- 
scribed, in which the truck-type of run- 
ning gear becomes available in steam 
practice, introducing a type of locomo- 
tive which has proven so eminently sat- 
isfactory in electric and Diesel-electric 
practice. Thus, excellent tracking char- 
acteristics are assured. In addition, re- 
strictions are removed to the firebox, 
grate and ash pan. This locomotive, de- 
veloping 9,000 hp., would be driven by 
two turbines, one on each truck. 

Another application might be to the 
conventional 4-8-4 type, in which the 
wheels are small and the rigid wheel 
base is shortened. The turbine is locat- 
ed under the smoke box, simplifying the 
steam piping. The short rigid wheel 
base provides space for a larger grate 
and fire box, increasing the efficiency of 
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burning fuel. The small wheels afford 
space for a larger-diameter boiler, reduc- 
ing the draft loss. These factors indi- 
cate a locomotive with better operating 
characteristics and better overall effi- 
ciency. 

A third application of this drive is an 
attempt to provide the ideal universal 
freight and passenger locomotive. With 
small wheels, six driving axles can be 
introduced into the same overall wheel 
base now taken by fewer axles. The 
tender has also been redesigned to be 
either pushed or pulled, employing an 
arrangement of wheels to permit this 
kind of operation. The reverse gear 
provides a different gear ratio in the 
two directions of motion. Running with 
the locomotive forward, the locomotive 
would be a 120 m. p. h. passenger unit; 
with the tender forward, a 70 m. p. h. 
freight unit, providing improved char- 
acteristics in the speed range common 
to freight service. With six driving 
axles, sufficient boiler capacity can be 
carried to develop 8,000 to 9,000 hp. 
without excessive wheel loads. 


Gear Shift a Possibility 


Before leaving the geared-turbine 
drive, I would like to introduce one 
other future possibility—a gear shift. 
Designs of a gear shift have been made, 
and the equipment for a large locomotive 
is about the size of a bushel basket. The 
gear shift makes possible a locomotive 


A proposed type of two-unit locomotive which might use four 2,000-hp. gas turbines for freight service 





with a maximum tractive force of 140,- 
000 Ib., capable of developing over 7,500 
hp. at all speeds from 20 to 100 m. p. h., 
and with essentially a constant steam 
rate over this whole speed range. A 
single locomotive becomes suitable for 
any type of rail service, drag freight, 
high-speed freight, or passenger. 

The exact line of demarcation where 
electrical or mechanical drive for a tur- 
bine locomotive becomes the preferred 
transmission has not been fully deter- 
mined. Electric transmissions have a 
background of millions of miles of serv- 
ice, and new installations and new mate- 
rials are continually producing equip- 
ments with better space and weight char- 
acteristics. They also provide certain 
flexibility in the overall arrangement of 
the locomotive that a mechanical drive 
cannot obtain, for electric transmission 
permits the prime mover to be com- 
pletely disassociated from the driving 
wheels. 

In a few months, the first coal burn- 
ing, turbine-electric locomotives will en- 
ter service on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
introducing another new type of steam 
motive power. While these locomotives 
will be equipped with conventional boil- 
ers, they will be quite novel in many re- 
spects. A cab-mounted 6,000-hp., 6,000- 
r, p. m. turbine will drive two direct- 
current generators through single-reduc- 
tion gearing. Traction power will be 
derived from eight axle-hung motors. 
The locomotive speed will be controlled 





Gas turbines might be used in the manner shown to produce an 8,000-hp. passenger locomotive 





by a variation of turbine speed and gen- 
erator excitation, the combination which 
produces the best overall efficiency. 

These locomotives are being built for 
passenger service between Washington 
and Cincinnati, a territory where long 
severe grades are encountered in some 
portions, and where fast speeds are de- 
manded in others. This class of opera- 
tion is ideal for electric transmission. 

The application of electric transmis- 
sions to a turbine locomotive involve 
certain considerations that are different 
from those in Diesel practice. The 
turbine operates at 6 to 20 times Diesel- 
engine speeds, has high standstill torque, 
will not stall if overloaded, and within 
reasonable limits, its horsepower is con- 
stant over a wide speed range. With 
these characteristics, alternating-current 
types of electrical transmission offer 
possibilities worth consideration; and 
this the a.c. systems are receiving. The 
first turbine-electric locomotives will use 
the d.c. drive, as it is a proven device. 
Further development work may make 
the a.c. types competitive in weight, cost 
and performance. 

The steam locomotive needs a better 
boiler. The best modern steam locomo- 
tives with fire-tube boilers operate at ap- 
proximately 300 lb. pressure, 750 deg. 
F, total steam temperature and 15 Ib. 
exhaust pressure at full load. When 
operated at capacity, boiler efficiencies 
are about 50 per cent. Central station 
and marine apparatus operate under con- 
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siderably more favorable steam condi- 
tions. Were the steam locomotive to 
operate under equally favorable steam 
conditions, it would be a motive power 
unit with low fuel expense. 

The advent of the turbine drive will 
accelerate the development of better boil- 
ers, for it provides a means fully to util- 
ize high pressures, high temperatures 
and low exhaust pressures. The steam 
conditions for the ideal non-condensing 
6,000-hp. turbine locomotive are 600 to 
800 Ib. pressure, 900 to 925 deg. F. total 
steam temperature and 0 to 5 Ib. exhaust 
pressure. To produce such low exhaust 
pressures may require auxiliary means 
for drafting the boiler. 

Compared with the best modern prac- 
tice, the steam consumption per horse- 
power hour would be reduced about 30 
per cent. The fuel consumption would 
be reduced about 27 per cent, assuming 
the same boiler efficiency. Better steam 
conditions pay handsome dividends. 

The burning of pulverized coal has 
many advantages and considerable work 
is under way to find means of using it in 
locomotive boilers. This is not, how- 
ever, a simple problem. But sooner or 
later, it will be solved, for the burning 
of pulverized coal, both in a boiler and 
eventually in the gas turbine, is of such 
importance that the time and money 
necessary for a solution to the problem 
_ will be forthcoming to perfect a method. 

While steam power is meeting the 
most severe competition that it has ever 
known, the steam locomotive enjoys five 
attributes that will continue to be a 
thorn in the side of its competitors: 

1—Low first cost. With production 
in equal volume, this advantage will also 
be enjoyed by the turbine locomotive. 

2—Modern steam power, with modern 
maintenance methods, is making envi- 
able availability records with exceeding- 
ly low repair costs. 

3—As a means of packing power into 
a single locomotive unit, steam power, 
reciprocating or turbine, leads the pa- 
rade except for electrification. 

4—The steam locomotive, reciprocat- 
ing or turbine, can burn either coal or 
oil as economic conditions dictate. 

5—Better steam locomotives than we 
have ever known before are on their 
way. 


The Gas-Turbine Locomotive 


The gas turbine operates on hot air, 
and if all the “hot air” expended in the 
public press about the gas turbine could 
be collected, the railroads would have a 
cost-free fuel for all time. The gas tur- 
bine has great possibilities, but it is not 
necessarily a cure-all. 

The fundamental theory of the gas 
turbine was well developed in the late 
1800’s. You may well ask, “Why has it 
not been used before?” The answer is 
a simple one—Materials have not been 
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available to withstand the required tem- 
peratures. At 800 deg. F., the gas tur- 
bine will just turn itself over. Useful 
work is performed only to the degree 
that temperatures above 800 deg. F. are 
employed. 

There is a 2,000-hp. gas-turbine gen- 
erator unit, now on test, suitable for lo- 
comotive use. The entire unit is 26 it. 
3 in, long, 3% ft. wide and 6 ft. high. 
Two units might be placed side by side 
in a locomotive with a center aisle, per- 
mitting 4,000 hp. of prime-mover capac- 
ity in approximately 26 ft. of cab length. 
This unit is designed to burn Bunker 
C oil. It consists of a compressor, com- 
bustor, turbine, gear unit and genera- 
tors. Its overall weight is 39,000 Ib. 
To my knowledge, this is the first Amer- 
ican gas turbine designed and built with 
dimensions suitable for application to 
locomotives of large capacity. It is now 
on the test floor, getting the “bugs” 
worked out of it. 

In the gas turbine, the products of 
combustion are used directly in the tur- 
bine which operates at temperatures 
above 1,300 deg. F. Complete fuel com- 
bustion must be obtained in the burners, 
for a carryover of liquid or solid matter 
will erode the blades at these high tem- 
peratures. Aviation fuels cannot be 
used on locomotives, either from the cost 
or safety viewpoint. The first railroad 
gas turbines are likely to burn some 
grade of fuel oil such as Bunker C. 

The second big problem is blading 
material to withstand the high tempera- 
tures. Material is affected both by tem- 
perature and life, for at these high tem- 
peratures the material has a tendency to 
“creep.” If the gas-turbine locomotive 
is to be successful, the life of the blad- 
ing must be measured in years, not in 
hours. 

The gas turbine, when used to drive 
its Own compressor, has no starting 
torque. It must be started by auxiliary 
means like the Diesel. This character- 
istic compels the use of electric transmis- 
sion, or two turbines, one for traction. 
The first gas-turbine locomotives will 
unquestionably use the d.c. system of 
transmission because it is a proven de- 
vice and plenty of headaches exist with- 
out looking for additional ones. Even- 
tually some form of a.c. drive may prove 
practical with the gas turbine, especially 
the rectifier conversion system. 

Steam turbines have been perfected to 
the point where they operate for many 
years without repairs. Often they run 
for years without being shut down. 
Eventually, the gas turbine should ap- 
proach this same service life, producing 
a locomotive prime mover with excel- 
lent availability and low maintenance 
expense. 

Given a 2,000-hp. gas turbine, it is 
possible to design a gas-turbine locomo- 
tive for high speed, heavy duty passen- 
ger service. In a single cab, weighing 


325 tons, and employing a 4-8-8-4 wheel 
arrangement, four 2,000-hp. gas-turbine- 
generator sets can be installed. Thede 
sets, placed side by side, consume less 
than 60 per cent of the total cab length, 
leaving over 40 per cent for other nec- 
essary apparatus. Eight of the driving 
axles would be equipped with motors, 
providing 100,000 Ib. starting tractive 
force when the motors are geared for 
a maximum speed of 120 m. p. h. The 
weight per horsepower developed would 
be considerably less than that of present 
self-propelled locomotives, 

An 8,000-hp. gas-turbine locomotive 
for heavy-duty freight service, with 16 
drivng axles, could be built in two units. 
It would weigh approximately 450 tons, 
with all weight on the driving axles. 
The starting tractive force would be 
225,000 Ib. and the continuous tractive 
force 160,000 lb. at 15 m. p. h., or 100,- 
000 Ib. at 24 m. p. h. The locomotive 
maximum speed would be 70 m. p. h. 

When coal can be used as a fuel, the 
gas turbine will be a serious competitor 
to all other types of power. The burn- 
ing of coal satisfactorily in a gas turbine 
is no easy problem, and I hesitate to pre- 
dict when it will be solved. Many peo- 
ple and many organizations are working 
hard to surmount the obstacles that must 
be overcome, and it may be with us 
sooner than some expect. 


Nature of Development Work 


Development work in burning coal is 
following along two major lines: 

1—To pulverize the coal to such fine- 
ness that complete combustion can be 
secured in the burners with no damag- 
ing solid material carried over into the 
turbine blade path. This system may 
require, for its successful use, preparing 
coal in stationary plants prior to placing 
it on the locomotive. 

2—To pulverize the coal to accepted 
central station practice and then separ- 
ate any remaining solid matter after 
burning, by means of centrifugal clean- 
ers, before the products of combustion 
enter the turbine. 

So that you will not be misled, I 
would like to add one word of caution. 
The gas-turbine locomotive is not going 
to be cheap. The prime mover is con- 
structed from about the highest-price 
materials known augmented by precision 
manufacture of all parts. It will defin- 
itely be more expensive than steam pow- 
er, and probably in the order of Diesel 
power. 

There is now, and in the future, a 
definite place on the American railroads 
for all types of motive power. We, of 
the Westinghouse Company, so strongly 
believe this to be true that we are lend- 
ing our efforts without discrimination, 
and to the limit of our facilities, to the 
perfection of all types — electric, gas- 
turbine, steam and Diesel. 
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Looking east toward the new Diesel shop building at Barstow. The elevated 
sand tanks at the fueling platform may be seen in the background at the left 


Diesel Shops on Santa Fe Coast Lines | 


Extensive facilities provided for repairing and 


servicing freight locomotives operating primarily 
between Winslow, Ariz., and Barstow, Cal., 459 miles 








Part I of this article, pub- 
lished in last week’s issue, re- 
viewed the considerations that 
led the Santa Fe to place a large 
fleet of Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives in service on its 
Coast Lines between Winslow, 
Ariz., and Barstow, Cal., out- 
lined briefly the various facili- 
ties that have been installed for 
servicing and repairing these lo- 
comotives, and described in de- 
tail the work done at Winslow 
and at San Bernardino, Cal. 
Part II describes the new main- 
tenance building and servicing 
facilities that have been con- 
structed at Barstow. 








Part II 


HE Diesel servicing and repair fa- 

cilities that have been built at Bar- 
stow include a maintenance and shop 
building, with an adjoining inspection 
pit and transfer table for changing out 
trucks and wheels; a double-track fuel- 
ing platform with truck-washing equip- 
ment and an adjacent sanding plant; 
and various auxiliary installations, in- 
cluding facilities for handling and stor- 
ing fuel and lubricating oil, and a wa- 
ter-evaporating plant for producing dis- 
tilled cooling water. To give access to 
these facilities considerable track work 
was involved, including the construction 
of new tracks and the relocation of ex- 
isting trackage. The installation at Bar- 
stow is in every respect an outstanding 
example of up-to-date practice in the 


design and construction of such facili- 
ties. 

The Diesel maintenance shop is locat- 
ed on the south side of the main tracks 
and east of the existing enginehouse. 
The design of the building is based on 
a stub-end layout with the tracks enter- 
ing it from the west end. The fueling 
platform is located a short distance 
northeast of the shop building, with two 
tracks extending from the platform to a 
connection with the maintenance-shop 
leads west of the building. Other track- 
age is provided to permit locomotives 
leaving the shop to proceed eastward or 
westward, although most of them move 


Note: All photographs courtesy Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. 
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Interior of the service section of the 

Barstow shop showing the steel plat- 

forms with their movable and adjust- 
able safety chains 


to the east end of the yard for attach- 
ment to eastbound trains. 


The Maintenance Shop 


The shop building is 325 ft. long and 
138 ft. wide, except at the east end, 
where a projection on the south side 
increases the width to 184 ft. for a dis- 
tance of 100 ft. Entering the building 
from the west end are six tracks which, 
with the platforms and floor space serv- 
ing them, occupy the full width of the 
building for a distance of 250 ft. The 
remainder of the structure, consisting 
of a portion at the extreme easterly end 
having dimensions of 75 ft. by 184 ft., is 
devoted to office, shop and storage space, 
and facilities for employees. This lat- 
ter portion, which is underlaid through- 
out by a basement, is of one-story con- 
struction, except that there is a mezza- 
nine area along the north side. 

The maintenance building is of noti- 
combustible construction throughout, 
consisting essentially of concrete foot- 
ings supporting H-section steel columns 
in the side walls and at intermediate 
points, which carry transverse struc- 
tural-steel roof trusses, with parallel 
chords, which are placed on 25-ft. cen- 
ters. The side walls are covered with 
corrugated asbestos-cement siding topped 
by sheet-metal copings. Ample daylight 
illumination is supplied by a practically 
continuous band of steel sash in each 
side wall and in the wall at the east end. 
At the west end there is a locomotive 
door opening at the location of each 
track, all of which are fitted with roll- 
type steel railroad doors. 

The roof consists of 2-in. gypsum 
slabs covered with composition roofing, 


except that over each track there is a 
continuous monitor, roofed with corru- 
gated asbestos-cement sheets. The side 
and end walls of each of the monitors 
consist of continuous louvers, also made 
from corrugated asbestos-cement sheets. 
At the east end of the building the roof 
contains three large clerestories, the 
side walls and ends of which have con- 
tinuous bands of steel sash. 


Two Working Levels 


The design of that portion of the in- 
terior of the structure containing the 
tracks is based on a 220-ft. inspection 
pit for each track, capable of accommo- 
dating a complete four-unit locomotive, 
in conjunction with two working levels, 
one at the elevation of the locomotive 
floors and the other depressed 30 in. be- 
low the top of rail. The upper working 
level is in the form of five island plat- 
forms, three of which are 9 ft. wide and 
two 15 ft. in width, and a 7%4-ft. plat- 
form along each side wall. Thése plat- 
forms are of all-metal construction, with 
posts made from old boiler flues support- 
ing steel beams and channels carrying a 
deck consisting of %e-in. steel plates 
which were obtained from the bottoms of 


old oil storage tanks. To the edge of 
each platform is welded a steel plate 
that projects 1% in. above the deck 
level. The platform decks are covered 
with a non-skid surfacing material about 
Ye in, thick. 

The sides of the platforms are pro- 
tected with movable and adjustable safe- 
ty rails consisting of chains extending 
between tubular posts that fit into sock- 
ets in the deck. At their easterly ends 
the longitudinal platforms join a trans- 
verse concrete platform, 18 ft. wide, 
which extends the full width of the 
building and which adjoins a partition 
separating the two portions of the struc- 
ture. This partition is pierced by sev- 
eral door openings, including one 8 ft. 
wide that is fitted with a steel rolling 
door. At each end of the transverse 
platform there is an 8-ft. steel rolling 
door in the outer wall, leading to an ex- 
terior concrete platform connected by 
ramps to the ground and_ basement 
levels. 

The inspection pits in the shop build- 
ing are of concrete construction and each 
is cast integrally with a continuous jack- 
ing pad along each side. The pits are 
3 ft. 7 in. wide on the inside, and are 4 
ft. deep measured from top of rail. The 


View of the shop building from the east and south. Note the 
use of ramps between the platform, ground and basement levels 
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floors of the pits, which have gutters on 
both sides, are pitched to drainage sumps 
covered with cast iron gratings, which 
are placed at intervals of 55 ft. Bump- 
ing posts are provided at the easterly 
ends of the pits. 


Many Ramps Used 


At the westerly end of the shop build- 
ing there is a space 10 ft. wide between 
the ends of the pits and the west wall, 
which has a concrete floor level with the 
tops of the rails. Stairways give access 
from this level to the pits, to the de- 
pressed floor areas between pits, and to 
the platforms overhead. At the oppo- 
site, or easterly, ends of the pits, stair- 
ways lead down to the basement level 
under the easterly portion of the build- 
ing, while the depressed areas between 
the pits are connected with this level by 
ramps with grades of 1.58 in. per foot. 
By the use of ramps here and elsewhere 
in the building, materials or parts can 
be trucked between any points of origin 
and use, such as from the storerooms, 
or from cars spotted along one of the 
outside platforms, to either the upper or 
lower levels in the service section. 

Other facilities in this section of the 
shop building include the necessary pip- 
ing and outlets at each pit for supplying 
locomotives with lubricating oil and cool- 
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Floor plan of the shop building at the upper working level, 
and cross-section through the service portion of the structure 


ing water. By means of steam coils in 
the storage tanks both the lubricating oil 
and the cooling water are pre-heated, the 
oil to a temperature of 150 deg. to 180 
deg. F. and the water to a temperature 
of 150 deg. F. The necessary piping 
and outlets are also provided for drain- 
ing water and oil from the cooling sys- 
tems and the crank cases of the locomo- 
tives. 


Cooling Water Reclaimed 


Since the distilled water used in the 
cooling systems is produced at a cost of 
about $10 per 1,000 gal., it is considered 
economical to reclaim the water that is 
removed from the locomotives. This is 
done by draining it into a sump, from 
which it is pumped into a settling basin 
inside the storage tank for distilled wa- 
ter. Similarly, the waste oil removed 
from the crank cases of locomotives is 
delivered to a storage tank, from which 
it is later withdrawn and shipped to 
Topeka, Kan., for reclaiming. 

Artificial light for general illumina- 
tion in the service section of the shop is 
provided for by means of incandescent 
lighting fixtures suspended overhead. 
However, illumination underneath the 
platforms is by means of fluorescent 
lights, the reflectors of which are ar- 
ranged at such an angle as to direct the 





MAIN FLOOR PLAN 


rays towards the tracks and the running 
gear of locomotives spotted on them. 
The pits are lighted by recessed fixtures 
in the sidé walls. 

The basement area under the easterly 
portion of the building is largely open, 
except for the supporting columns and 
for the further fact that the toilet and 
locker rooms for employees are arranged 
along the east wall of this level. A num- 
ber of stairways are placed at convenient 
locations to connect the basement with 
the first-floor level and to give access to 
it from the outside. In the east wall of 
the basement, a large double-door open- 
ing, fitted with sliding doors, connects 
with a ramp extending up to the ground 
level, from where other ramps give ac- 
cess to the exterior platforms at the level 
of the main floor. 


Facilities on Main Floor 


Facilities contained on the main floor 
of the easterly portion of the building 
include a room for cleaning engine fil- 
ters and other parts; a room for the re- 
conditioning and repairing of various 
engine parts, such as pistons, cylinder 
liners, cylinder heads, water pumps, lu- 
bricating oil pumps and electrical equip- 
ment; a room for receiving and storing 
engine parts, which includes an enclosed 
tool crib; and office space, the latter be- 
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ing located along the north wall. A 
mezzanine area at this same location con- 
tains toilet facilities for office employees 
and space for office files. 

The cleaning room, which occupies the 
entire projecting wing at the southeast 
corner of the building, is approximately 
46 ft. by 75 ft. in plan. A feature of this 
room is that considerable areas of the 
reinforced concrete floor are depressed, 
being pitched to suitable drains, and are 
covered with timber grating. In the 
west wall of this room is a steel rolling 
door opening onto an exterior concrete 
platform, which has a ramp down to the 
ground level. 

Adjacent to the cleaning room, and 
connected to it by a steel rolling door, 
is the room for repairing and recondi- 
tioning engine parts, and beyond this 
space is the receiving and store room, 
also reached through a steel rolling door. 
Interior partitions in this portion of the 
structure have metal studs and plaster on 
metal lath, except that the walls in the 
engine parts shop are protected by a 
5-ft. wainscoting of steel plates. In the 
case of the partition between this room 
and the receiving area, the area above 
the 5-ft. level is covered with bunker 


screen. 

The tool crib, which occupies a cor- 
ner of the receiving area, is separated 
from that room by partitions 10 ft. high, 
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in which the steel studs are covered with 
metal lath and plaster on the outside to 
a height of 5 ft., and with wire mesh 
above this level. The ceiling of the tool 
crib consists of metal joists covered with 
bunker screen, Windows for passing 
items to and from the tool crib are pro- 
vided in the partitions separating it from 
the service portion of the building, and 
from the engine parts repair room, and 
similar windows are provided in several 
other locations. Interior partitions in 
that portion of the structure containing 
the offices are of plaster on wood lath 
and studs, except that at certain loca- 
tions on the sides of these partitions fac- 
ing the receiving area and a passageway 
for trucks they have 5-ft. wainscots of 
steel plates. 

For changing out the trucks of the 
Diesel locomotives a transfer table was 
built at a point on the south side of the 
shop building near its west end. This 
table has a concrete pit, which is con- 
structed in conjunction with a concrete 
inspection pit 90 ft. long. 


The Fueling Platform 


The locomotive fueling and washing 
platform at Barstow has a number of 
interesting features. This is a concrete 
platform 52 ft. wide and 270 ft. long. 
As already indicated, the platform serves 











The double-track fueling platform at Barstow with sanding facilities in the foreground 


two tracks which divide it into three 
parts. Arranged along each of the out- 
side portions, at a distance of 12% ft. 
from the center line of the nearest track, 
are five fueling cranes placed 40 ft. 
apart. Each of these cranes embodies a 
6-in. vertical pipe, 2314 ft. high, to which 
is fastened a 3-in. fuel-oil riser pipe that 
extends 16% ft. above the platform level. 
Attached to the top of the riser pipe by 
means of a flexible coupling is a coun- 
terweighted swinging section of 3-in. 
pipe, 6% ft. long. To the end of this 
section is fastened a length of 2%4-in. 
hose about 12 ft. long, the free end of 
which is provided with a 24%4-in. gaso- 
line-type pressure fuel nozzle. 

When the fueling hose of each crane 
is not in use the swinging section of the 
pipe is held by the counterweight at an 
angle of about 45 deg. with the vertical, 
and in a position approximately parallel 
with the track, so that the hose hangs 
freely with its lower end well out of the 
way of movements on the platform. To 
fuel a locomotive the hose lengths are 
simply pulled down and around as nec- 
essary to permit the nozzles to be at- 
tached to the fuel-tank inlets; when this 
operation has been finished and the hose 
released they return automatically to the 
raised position, clear of the platform. 

For clearing the running gear of loco- 
motives, a Sellers steam-jet system has 




































The automatic wash rack in operation 


been installed with outlets placed at vari- 
ous locations along the platform so that 
all external parts of the running gear 
are readily accessible for cleaning. Also 
incorporated in the platform is an auto- 
matic wash rack for cleaning the sides 
of the locomotives. In addition, each 
track has eight outlets (four on each 
side) for delivering distilled cooling wa- 
ter to the locomotives, and four outlets 
for filling the flush tanks of the locomo- 
tive toilets. The fueling platform is il- 
luminated for night work by means of 
lights with reflectors at the tops of the 
posts supporting the fuel cranes. 

So that the locomotives can be sup- 
plied with sand as they are leaving the 
fueling platform, the sanding plant is 
placed directly at the west end of this 
platform. Embodied in the sand plant 
are three 3-cu. yd. elevated storage 
tanks, and two sanding hoses on each 
side of each track. To permit atten- 
dants to reach the inlets to the sand 
boxes on the locomotives, movable ele- 
vated platforms are provided. So that 
it can be moved into the clear when not 
in use, each platform is mounted on a 
set of flanged wheels that operate on a 
track placed at right angles to the loco- 
motive tracks. Sand for the Diesels is 
obtained from the existing drying plant 
at Barstow and is hauled in trucks to 
the Diesel sand plant, where it is dumped 
into a pressure tank, housed in a small 
shelter, from which it is transferred by 
compressed air to the elevated storage 
tanks, 


Fuel Handling and Storage 


The Diesel installation at Barstow in- 
cludes a comprehensive system for un- 
loading and storing fuel oil and for de- 
livering it to the loading cranes at the 
fueling platform. This oil is unloaded 
from tank cars by means of five over- 
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head cranes which siphon it out after 
flow is started by hand-operated rotary 
pumps. The oil is first delivered to a 
7,500-gal. unloading and_ rehandling 
tank, from which it is pumped into a 
55,000-gal. storage tank. For this pur- 
pose two turbine pumps, each with a ca- 
pacity of 200 gal. per min., are provided, 
which are located in a pump house and 
are controlled by a set of push buttons 
at the rehandling tank. From the stor- 
age tank the oil flows by gravity back 
into the rehandling tank, this flow being 
controlled by an air-operated float valve 
in the latter tank. A motor-driven com- 
pressor furnishes air for the operation 
of this valve in the event there is a fail- 
ure of the yard supply. 


Fueling Tank Underground 


From the rehandling tank the oil is 
delivered to a 15,000-gal. underground 
fueling tank located near the fueling 
platform. For this purpose either of the 
two turbine pumps mentioned above may 
be employed, using a push-button control 
placed in the pump house. Delivery of 
the oil from the fueling tank to the out- 
lets at the fueling platform is accom- 
plished by two 500-gal. per min. turbine 
pumps with floating suction, which like- 
wise have push-button control. In mov- 
ing from the storage tank to the outlets, 
the oil passes through a_basket-type 
strainer, a deaerator, and three oil filters 
which are arranged in parallel to mini- 
mize resistance’ and to permit one of 
them to be cut out for cleaning while 
retaining the other two in operation. 
Also, a meter is provided to measure the 
amount of oil issued. 

The plant that has been installed at 
Barstow for producing distilled cooling 
water for the Diesel locomotives is a 
single-unit evaporator having a capacity 
of 17,000 gal. per day, with provision 





being made for the addition of a second 
unit at a later date, which will increase 
the capacity to 26,000 gal. per 24 hr., 
without the use of additional steam. Like 
the plant at Winslow, it is automatically 
controlled and embodies means of add- 
ing a soluble oil to the distilled water 
to prevent it from causing corrosion in 
the locomotives. 

From the producing plant, which is 
located in an addition to the existing 
power house, the distilled water is 
pumped through a 2%-in. overhead in- 
sulated pipe line, 2,000 ft. long, to a 
27,000-gal. storage tank located near the 
maintenance shop. This tank is enclosed 
in a 2-in. jacket of cork insulation and, 
as already indicated, contains steam coils 
for pre-heating the water, which are au- 
tomatically controlled. 

Lubricating oil for the Diesels is 
stored in four 15,000-gal. tanks, three of 
which are for new oil and one for the 
waste oil that is to be reclaimed. The 
three tanks for new oil, which also con- 
tain automatically-controlled steam coils 
for heating it, are insulated, as is the 
elevated pipe line for delivering this oil 
to the maintenance shop. 


Fire Protection 


The matter of fire protection for the 
Diesel facilities at Barstow has been 
given careful attention. For fire protec- 
tion generally the existing cast iron pip- 
ing system at the terminal was extended 
to form a loop of 6-in. pipe around the 
maintenance shop and other facilities. A 
covered metal hose reel equipped with 
200 ft. of 2%4-in. hose is provided at each 
hydrant, and all hydrants situated close 
to oil facilities are equipped with fog 
nozzles. Ample pressure for fire-fight- 
ing purposes is provided by the existing 
2,500-gal. per min. fire pump in the 
power house. In addition, two portable 
40-gal. Foamite engines have been in- 
stalled in shelters near the oil facilities, 
and all oil storage and rehandling tanks. 
are supplied with Underwriters’ ap- 
proved equipment for protection against 
fire due to lightning or other causes. 

The design and installation of the 
Diesel facilities on the Santa Fe’s Coast 
Lines were carried out under the gen- 
eral direction of G. W. Harris, chief 
engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe System, Chicago, and B. P. 
Phelps, engineer of shop extension, To- 
peka, Kan., and under the immediate su- 
pervision of M. C. Blanchard, chief en- 
gineer of the Coast Lines, Los Angeles. 
Cal. 

The new buildings and the altera- 
tions to existing structures were de- 
signed under the direct supervision of 
H. L. Gilman, architect for the Coast 
Lines, while the design of the fuel oil 
and water facilities were supervised by 
G. L. Davenport, hydraulic engineer of 
these lines. 
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Lea Questionnaire 
Draws More Replies 
Views of Chamber of Com- 


merce, air carriers and gov- 
ernment employees given 


A report on the National Transportation 
Policy, recommending, among other things, 
further “appropriate” cooperation between 
the various forms of transportation, has 
been submitted by its Transportation and 
Communication Department to the member- 
ship of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce for consideration at the next annual 
meeting of that body, which begins April 30 
at Atlantic City, N. J. This report, pre- 
pared in response to the “questionnaire” 
distributed by the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce as a means 
of obtaining comment to guide the formation 
by it of a legislative program to bring about 
a better realization of the principles adopt- 
ed by Congress as the national policy with 
respect to transportation, is one of three 
replies to the committee which recently 
have become available. The others were 
prepared by the Air Transport Association 
of America and the Federal Transportation 
Association. 

The Chamber of Commerce department 
report, which of course does not commit 
that body to the propositions set forth in it 
in advance of its formal approval, suggests 
a “broadening and strengthening” of the 
statement of the national policy, and its 
“effective implementation” in certain re- 
spects, but it does not discuss all the ques- 
tions raised in the committee “question- 
naire.” 


Transport Problems Still Here— 
“The end to active hostilities has not 
brought an end to transportation problems,” 
the report observed, “or to the importance 
of the continued effective functioning of the 
carriers in the public interest. As _ this 
country returns to a peace-time basis, with 
the fundamental adjustments in the national 
economy necessitated thereby, the ability 
of the carriers to transport all proffered 
passengers and goods safely, efficiently and 
expeditiously, at reasonable rates to all con- 
cerned, will be a major factor in maintain- 
ing employment, payrolls and prosperity 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Inability to meet those tests will 
cause vast harm. Thus, it is of direct con- 
cern to every citizen, and especiclly public 
authorities and business men, that our na- 
tional transportation system goes forward 
and not backward in the post-war years.” 

Noting that practically all carriers came 
out of the war period with impaired facili- 
ties, due to deferred maintenance, shortages 
of materials and inability to obtain new 

(Continued on page 780) 
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More Car Orders Are 
Coming, Says Betts 


Total on order may run up to 
150,000, but delivery 
is “problematical”’ 


“In the light of heavy demands for all 
kinds of cars to meet impending peace-time 
production, railroads have on order or in 
the process of being ordered in excess of 
30,000 box cars and over 60,000 cars of all 
types,” L. M. Betts, manager of the Rail- 
road Relations Section, Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, 
told a meeting of the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers Advisory Board at Rochester, N. Y., 
on April 11. 

Mr. Betts said that under recommenda- 
tions of the A. A. R., consideration is be- 
ing given to the ordering of a considerable 
additional number that is expected to pro- 
duce a total of 125,000 to 150,000 cars on 
order. 


Will Protect Traffic—“The number 
of cars that can be obtained is problemat- 
ical,” he added. “The continued shortage 
of lumber and the extremely tight situation 
as to all kinds of steel parts, together with 
continued labor uncertainties, militate 
against the securing of full productive ca- 
pacity of the car builders. It can be stated 
unqualifiedly, however, that the railroads 
propose to provide sufficient cars to protect 
the traffic offered them to the full extent 
of their ability. 

“Freight car supply conditions through- 
out the United States have improved mate- 
rially,” he said. “There is at present no 
car shortage for any type of equipment, 
although supply continues close. This fa- 
vorable situation can be maintained, how- 
ever, by prompt handling by carriers and 
shippers.” 

The speaker said that the most pressing 
requirement for box cars continues to be 
the overseas grain movement to assist in 
relieving famine in Europe and Asia. 
“There are no country elevators filled with 
grain because of the lack of transporta- 
tion,” he continued. “The government’s 
program for export grain during March 
was approximately one million tons, with 
actual shipments amounting to 976,300 tons. 
This was in addition to grain products 
shipments totaling approximately 400,000 
tons. The April movement will depend 
upon the amount of grain which can be 
secured, the program having been modified 
to offer farmers a guaranteed payment of 
the highest price prevailing during any time 
in the next year for all grain delivered now. 


Heavy Box Car Loadings—“Box car 
demands in the East have increased mate- 
rially and last week’s loadings were the 
highest on record. This applies to the ter- 
ritory as a whole and most of the larger 
railroads, including the New York Central, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and the Pennsylvania. 

“Box car loadings as a whole are aver- 
aging 378,000 per week, which equals peak 
loadings during the fall of 1945 and ex- 
ceeds loadings which prevailed immediately 
prior to V-J Day. Analysis of the com- 
modities covered shows that box car load- 
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ings for the 1946 second quarter will be as 
great, if not greater, than they were a year 
ago and there is every indication that the 
movement of all agricultural products dur- 
ing the coming summer will be at maximum 
levels.” 

Mr. Betts said that the demand for auto- 
mobile type box cars has increased with 
the resumption of production in the auto 
plants, but that the traffic has continued 
light. He said the supply of freight cars 
suitable for loading autos and parts has 
continued to protect all requirements. 

“Specialized demand for ventilated box 
cars will shortly ensue in the southeast for 
the loading of potatoes and watermelons,” 
he added. “Special directives have been 
issued for the expedited return of venti- 
lated cars to this territory. Stock cars are 
in active demand in connection with the 
spring range movements in the Southwest, 
the peak for which will be reached around 
May 1. In addition, there is a heavy move- 
ment of cattle and domestic animals from 
western territory for export to Europe 
through Atlantic ports.” 


Eased by Strikes—The speaker said 
that there is a “fairly easy” supply of coal 
cars which he attributed to the miners’ 
strike. He added that cars used for load- 
ing steel products are in excess also be- 
cause of labor difficulties. He also reported 
an abundance of flat, gondola and hopper 
cars. 

“Prior to the suspension of coal loading 
in the bituminous fields, the coal tonnage 
loaded on railroads this year exceeded all 
previous records since the first quarter of 
1927, where there was stimulated produc- 
tion because of the coal strike in England 
and when coal car ownership was 90,000 
greater than at the present,” he said. 

Mr. Betts told the group that carloadings 
were at an all-time peak level during the 
first quarter of 1946 and that prospects in- 
dicate that April loadings will continue at 
the same comparatively high level. He said 
there is no shortage of refrigerator cars in 
any part of the country. 

“The percentage of freight cars retired 
during the past year has increased,” he con- 
cluded, “although not yet up to a figure 
that would be considered normal under con- 
ditions of lighter demand. Total box cars 
retired in the past year were 3.5 per cent 
of ownership and all cars 2.9 per cent, rep- 
resenting approximately 26,000 and 52,000 
cars, respectively. Installation of new cars 
did not quite equal retirements, causing a 
net loss of 6,400 box cars and 12,600 cars 
as a total. The shortage of materials, in 
addition to labor difficulties, has resulted in 
an increase of cars awaiting repairs, which 
means a further reduction from the serv- 
iceable supply of 11,000 box and 23,400 
total cars.” 


Full Production by April 30 
At Electro-Motive Plant 


Termination of the strike against the 
General Motors Corporation by the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) has permitted re- 
sumption of manufacturing schedules at the 
Electro-Motive division’s Diesel locomotive 
plant at LaGrange, Ill. However, due to 
the nature of the work, normal production 
rates will not be reached much before the 
end of the month, according to a spokesman 
for the company. 








Hearings Completed 
by Emergency Board 


Board given until April 20 
to make its report 
to the President 


The presidential emergency board, that 
is to make recommendations as to the de- 
mands of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers for a wage increase of 
$2.50 per basic day or 25° per cent, and 
changes in 45 working rules, completed 
the taking of evidence and the hearing of 
final arguments on behalf of the disputants, 
on April 8. Under an agreement of the 
parties, the board is required to complete 
its study of the evidence and report to the 
president on or before April 20. 

At the afternoon session on April 1 the 
board heard oral statements and accepted 
written ones in behalf of numerous rail- 
ways not represented by the Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee. The carriers asking 
to be excluded from these hearings were 
the Norfolk Southern; Midland Terminal; 
Oregon & Northwestern; Mississippi Cen- 
tral; Columbus & Greenville; Beaver, 
Meade & Englewood; Hudson & Manhat- 
tan; Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee; 
and Chicago, Aurora & Elgin. 


C. N. J. Situation—The Midland Ter- 
minal, Meridian & Bigbee River, and Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey each asked 
that the board give special consideration to 
conditions prevailing on their lines. Wil- 
liam Wyer, chief executive officer of the 
C. N. J. said, as did the representatives of 
all of the carriers asking separate appear- 
ances or requesting to be excused, that 
these unions had failed to comply with the 
Railway Labor Act in that they had re- 
fused to bargain for individual adjustments 
and that their representatives, in presenting 
the union proposals were not empowered 
to reach a decision with the management 
other than full acceptance of the union 
proposals. 

Referring to operating and wage condi- 
tions on the C. N. J., Mr. Wyer declared 
that he favored high wages but that if high 
wages are paid, high productivity must go 
with them. He asserted that in his opinion 
the roads are not getting a full day’s work 
from many employees, especially those in 
train and engine service, and asserted that 
the cost of the proposed rules changes of 
the employees is a serious threat to the 
continued operation of the C. N. J. as a 
privately conducted enterprise. Admitting 
that the proposed changes would hit the 
C. N. J. harder than most other Class I 
roads, Mr. Wyer said that this was due 
to the high proportion of suburban and 
terminal operations to its total revenues 
and to the fact that two-thirds of its mile- 
age lies within New Jersey, “a state whose 
railroad taxing system is notoriously by 
far the most exorbitant of all the states 
in the union.” The total cost to the Jersey 
Central of the proposed rules and wage 
changes, he said, would be $11,208,827, of 
which nearly $5 million is due to rules 
changes. On the basis of current opera- 
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tions, he estimated that this added expense 
would result in an annual deficit in excess 
of $15.6 million. 

Concerning the effects on earnings of the 
proposed working rules, he said that if 
adopted they would result in increases of 
take home pay to employees in suburban 
and terminal services ranging from 40 per 
cent to 100 per cent, as compared to in- 
crease of 10 or 20 per cent on other car- 
riers. Mr. Wyer told the board that during 
the last five years there have been ten 
major abandonments of service on the C. 
N. J., which have eliminated the jobs of 
467 employees, partly due to high taxes 
imposed by the state of New Jersey. “If 
the situation which arises out of the wage 
and working rules proceedings is one which 
is intolerable to the Jersey Central, the 
abandonment of additional facilities and 
services will be stimulated accordingly,” 
he declared. 


Some Burdensome Rules — Concern- 
ing the carrier proposals for rules changes, 
Mr. Wyer said that there were three of 
particular importance to the C. N. J.; viz., 
the one involving handling freight in pas- 
senger trains, for which the C. N. J. must 
now pay local freight rates of pay to the 
entire crew to handle even a small package 
of stationery in this manner; time limit on 
claims, which the road has paid in the 
past year or has pending in the amount of 
approximately $1 million, and dating back 
to 1930; and reduction in crews-passenger 
service, for which the C. N. J. must in one 
instance pay two crews each a full day’s 
wages for individual round-trip runs of 56 
miles, between the same two points, which 
could otherwise be handled with one crew 
under the present “8 within 10” rule. He 
also declared that present rules in effect on 
the C. N. J. required the employment of 
baggagemen on runs on which baggage is 
not handled. 

Mr. Wyer’s general recommendation with 

respect to rules was that the board adopt 
one of these five procedures: 
_1. Recommend that changes in the rules con- 
tinue to be worked out on a road-by-road basis, 
where due consideration can be given to the dif- 
ferent problems of each railroad. This, he said, 
was the most practical course to follow. 

2. If it should be decided to change rules on 
a national basis, a board should be appointed that 
would have time to study the problem in sufficient 
details so that its recommendations, if placed in 
effect, “would not be fatal to a road like the 
Jersey Central.” 

f national rules changes are to be recom- 
mended at this time, they should be designed 
so as not to be unduly burdensome on roads with 


a preponderance of suburban and terminal serv- 
ices, 


4. If rules should be recommended nationally 
which do place heavy burdens on suburban or 
terminal services, separate rules should be recom- 
mended for the C. N. J., in the light of its 
Peculiar operating and traffic requirements. 

AE —_—] rules are approved in principle 
for the C. N. J., negotiations of these rules 
Should be remanded to the road and its own em- 
Ployees. 

The hearings were continued on April 2, 
with further presentation by carrier wit- 
nesses of evidence relating to both the em- 
Ployees’ and the roads’ various proposals 
for changes in working rules. L. D. Comer, 
director of employment of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, was the first witness 
at the session, telling the board of the 
carriers’ desire to establish the so-called 

single-time basis of pay.” Mr. Comer de- 
clared, “The carriers merely seek by their 
Proposal to receive from the men the serv- 
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ices for which they are paying. That, in 
other words, means that a man be paid 
one day’s pay for one day’s work, no more, 
no less.” He asserted that “single-time 
pay” is almost universally recognized in 
industry, adding that he knew of no indus- 
try other than the railroads pay an em- 
ployee more than once for doing a job. 


Deadheading—Daniel P. Loomis, ex- 
ecutive director, Association of Western 
Railways, followed Mr. Comer, testifying 
in regard to the carriers position on rules 
governing deadheading and pay for dead- 
heading, qualifying, attending courts and 
investigations, and for held-away-from- 
home-terminal time. Mr. Loomis told the 
board that studies had indicated that the 
held-away-from-home-terminal rule alone 
would cost the carriers at least $25.5 mil- 
lion annually and further charged that the 
proposed rule contained within it a pro- 
vision which would effectively prevent the 
roads from revising their operations so as 
to reduce these proposed penalties. 

Mr. Loomis’ final testimony presented 
the carriers’ answer to the employees’ con- 
tention that basic standard daily rates in 
engine, train and yard service in Western 
territory be increased to equal those in the 
East and Southeast. Mr. Loomis said that 
the present differentials arose in 1928 as a 
result of a decision of the trainmen to 
accept a pay increase of 6% per cent plus 
the retention of the “Western double-header 
rule” in lieu of an increase of 7%4 per cent 
that was given railway employees in the 
East and Southeast, and charged that these 
employees were now seeking to abrogate 
their 1928 agreement, without at the same 
time admitting that the roads had a cor- 
responding right to eliminate the conces- 
sions they had granted in return. He fur- 
ther asserted that the employees were 
unwilling to give up certain other special 
rules in the West which made the average 
rates in that territory higher than in the 
other two regions in spite of the difference 
in basic daily rates. 

J. W. Smith, vice-president of the Boston 
& Maine and Maine Central, was the final 
carrier witness for the day and presented 
the carriers’ position with respect to pro- 
posed rates of pay for yard switchtenders 
and for yard conductors. He declared that 
the proposal to give yard switchtenders 
yard brakemen’s rates of pay would add 
$1.6 million annually to operating expenses 
and that the proposal to increase the dif- 
ferential between yard conductors’ and yard 
brakemen’s rates of pay to not less than 
$1.50 per basic day would add $7.7 million 
more to operating costs. 


Pay for Miscellaneous Services—Mr. 
Comer was re-called as the first carrier 
witness on April 3, to present testimony 
outlining the roads’ position as to rates of 
pay for miscellaneous services, such as 
local freight, mine run, snow plow, pusher, 
helper, roustabauot, road switcher, work, 
wreck, construction and unclassified in 
which the employees requested local rates 
for trainmen performing service of these 
types. The effects of this rule, if adopted, 
he said, would be to increase the wages of 
men engaged in the performance of miscel- 
laneous services by at least 6 per cent. In 
summing up the entire wage and rules 


proposals of the employees, Mr. Comer 
declared, “In this same proceeding, the 
organizations are seeking straight wage in- 
creases of 25 per cent with not less than 
$2.50 a day. They also seek an extra day’s 
pay for performing various incidental serv- 
ices such as making side-trips or lap-backs, 
or performing more than one class of 
service. They also ask for increased arbi- 
trary payments for delays at initial and 
final terminals. All of these increases 
bring the payments up to the point that 
can be described in no other way than 
fantastic.” 

Frank A. Stoops, assistant to general 
manager of the Pennsylvania, followed Mr. 
Comer as a witness presenting the carrier’s 
statement concerning the proposal that pay 
for engineers commence with that paid for 
the weight on drivers classification of 300,- 
000 Ib., which would, in effect, eliminate 
the present six lowest pay graduations for 
engine crews. Mr. Stoops declared that 
based on actual operations in the week of 
January 6, 1946, this proposal which applies 
to engineers, firemen and hostlers would 
cost the carriers in excess of $21 million 
annually, with the greatest portion of the 
increase occurring in yard service. 

The final carrier witness for the day was 
L. W. Horning, vice-president personnel 
and public relations of the New York Cen- 
tral, who told the board of the carriers’ 
position on various rules relating specifi- 
cally to passenger service. Mr. Horning 
in discussing the effects of the proposal 
that the basic day for passenger trainmen 
be 100 miles or 5 hr., instead of 150 miles 
or 7% hr., as at present, said this would 
increase the wages of these men by an 
average of 34 per cent and of those assigned 
to runs of 150 miles or more by 50 per 
cent. He said it would also disturb the 
relationship between the wages paid passen- 
ger trainmen and those paid passenger 
enginemen so as to result in future heavy 
wage demands by the latter. 


The Short Turnaround Rule — Mr. 
Horning also told the board that the pro- 
posed short turnaround rule would increase 
the number of men in commutation service 
who receive overtime from 65 per cent at 
the present time to 87 per cent and that it 
would not serve to reduce the number of 
hours worked by the men as claimed by 
the employees, since the mid-day traffic 
simply did not exist in sufficient volume to 
permit rescheduling of the trains as wit- 
nesses for the unions had suggested. The 
witness also called attention to the earnings 
that would result if the above two changes, 
plus one calling for time and one-half in 
passenger service after five hours were in 
effect, citing earnings on a typical suburban 
assignment on the Pennsylvania in which 
the conductor’s present daily earnings 
would be increased from $14.25 to $35.88 
on week-days, or 151.8 per cent’ and to 
$44.37 on Sunday, or 211.4 per cent. On 
this same run, the engineer’s earnings would 
be increased from $17.60 to 22.60 on week- 
days, or 28.4 per cent, and to $33.90 on 
Sunday, or 92.6 per cent. 

Mr. Horning added that this was a good 
example of a situation that would cause 
the enginemen to demand further wage 
adjustments so as to maintain their present 
differential over the trainmen. Summing 
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up the total effects of these three proposals, 
he declared that they would add $55 mil- 
lion annually to operating expenses, the 
burden of which would be borne almost 
entirely by those few roads operating com- 
muter train services. Mr. Horning also 
discussed the carriers’ proposed rules with 
respect to monthly guarantees in passenger 
service and the employees’ proposal dealing 
with increased compensation to motormen 
on multiple-unit trains, according to the 
number of motor cars in the train. 

Mr. Horning also told the board that the 
proposal of the unions ‘that all yard train 
and enginemen, including extra men, be 
paid at time and one-half rates for work 
in excess of 8 hr. in any 24-hr. period 
would cost the carriers about $5 million 
annually, and would cause them to be more 
strict in allowing employees time off to 
attend to personal business when employ- 
ment of a substitute would require the 
payment of penalty wage rates. He also 
charged that the proposed sick-leave rule 
of the employees was ambiguous and could 
lead to payments for illnesses on days when 
the employee would not normally be at 
work, was difficult to police, and would 
lead to endless argument and litigation. 


Many Rest Days—In his final testi- 
mony for the day, Mr. Horning gave the 
board the carriers views on the proposal 
to pay time and one-half for holiday and 
Sunday work. He asserted that the rail- 
road transportation employees are the only 
large group of workers in the country that 
are privileged to earn their monthly wages 
within 15 to 25 days and that they have 
more rest days per month than any other 
group of workers of which he had knowl- 
edge, adding that Sunday and holiday work 
in the industry was the result of public 
demand rather than of the desires of the 
carriers. He declared that the proposal, 
if adopted would cost the carriers, at 1944 
employment levels, at least $77 million a 
year. 

Final carrier evidence was given on April 
4, at which hearing Mr. Horning returned 
to the stand as the initial witness for the 
day. He told the board that night differ- 
entials had been eliminated in the train 
service in 1919 at the request of the B. of 
R. T. and did not exist in any craft em- 
ployed on the railways. He further de- 
clared that the proposal was not entirely 
clear in its application, but that carrier 
studies had indicated that the cost in local 
train and yard service alone, based on 1944 
hours, would exceed $20.5 million. Mr. 
Horning’s final testimony dealt with the 
employees’ requests for office space for 
conductors on passenger trains and for free 
uniforms and cleaning and pressing service 
for passenger trainmen. The latter item, 
Mr. Horning estimated, would cost the 
carriers about $2 million annually, of which 
$1.3. million would be for cleaning and 
pressing. 

The next carrier witness was E. B. Perry, 
manager of personnel of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, who first out- 
lined to the board the carriers’ reasons for 
desiring certain limitations on payments 
for back wages due to changes in the inter- 
pretations of various contract rules, on 
payments fer runarounds, and on payments 
for time lost. He also gave the board the 
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carriers’ views on the appointment of yard- 
masters and road foremen of engines. Mr. 
Perry was followed by Claude S. Wilcox, 
road foreman of engines on the Pennsyl- 
vania, who testified with respect to the 
proposal that electric lights, awnings, wind- 
shields and “adequate” seats be installed 
on locomotives and cabooses, and regarding 
the demands that the carriers furnish em- 
ployees with watches at cost, and pay for 
cleaning and repairing watches, and to pay 
the employees a minimum of 2 hr. for each 
watch inspection. 

On Rules for Diner Employees—Ed- 
win R. Davis, assistant to the general 
superintendent of dining cars of the Penn- 
sylvania, next told the board of the effects 
of the proposed union rules covering dining 
car employees. Mr. Davis declared that 
the proposal to pay dining car stewards on 
an hourly rather than a monthly basis would 
either increase their individual earnings by 
an average of 95 per cent on the basis of 
present assignments, or else would require, 
if runs were rescheduled, an increase of 
more than 60 per cent in personnel with 
each employee performing an average of 
only 37% per cent of the work they now 
perform. The final carrier witness in the 
initial presentation of evidence was C. D. 
McKay, assistant vice-president of the 
Southern. Mr. McKay told the board that 
the cost to the roads of granting in full the 
employees’ proposals covering rates of pay, 
rest days, starting time, etc., of yardmasters 
would be nearly $14.5 million annually. 
The board also accepted in evidence tran- 
scripts of the testimony and cross-examina- 
tion of F. G. Gurley, president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; E. E. Norris, 
president of the Southern; G. Metzman, 
president of the New York Central; W. A. 
Johnston, president of the Illinois Central 
and R. V. Fletcher, vice-president, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, which was 
taken before the two arbitration boards 
which recently granted wage inereases of 
16 cents an hour to 15 non-operating and 
three operating unions of employees. 

At the conclusion of Mr. McKay’s testi- 
mony, Harry L. House, a suburban collec- 
tor on the Illinois Central, was called as 
a witness in rebuttal for the employees to 
testify regarding the proposed changes in 
the short turnaround rule. Henry P. Mel- 
nikow, economist for the unions, was the 
sole witness heard at the session on April 
5, presenting rebuttal evidence concerning 
wage rules in behalf of the employees. 
Before hearing Mr. Melnikow, the board 
accepted from the carriers, over the objec- 
tions of counsel for the unions, copies of 
the recent award of the two arbitration 
panels which heard the wage cases of the 
other 18 railway labor organizations. 

Anti-Trust Angle—Following the com- 
pletion of Mr. Melnikow’s testimony, A. J. 
Bier, manager of the Bureau of Informa- 
tion, Southeastern Railways, presented a 
statement in behalf of the Atlantic Coast 
Line; Atlanta & West Point; Western 
Railway of Alabama; Atlanta Joint Ter- 
minals; Central of Georgia; Charleston & 
Western Carolina; Chesapeake & Ohio; 
Clinchfield; Florida East Coast; Georgia; 
Jacksonville Terminal; Kentucky & Indi- 
ana Terminal; Louisville & Nashville; 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; Nor- 





folk & Portsmouth Belt Line; Norfolk & 
Western; Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac; Seaboard Air Line; Virginian; 
and Winston-Salem Southbound. Mr. Bier 
said that each of these roads by reason of 
their fears that, under certain decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
they could be prosecuted for violation of 
the federal anti-trust acts, has refused to 
join with other carriers in any concerted 
action in negotiating or mediating any of 
the wage and rules proposals under dis- 
cussion. However, he said, each of these 
roads, without conferring any authority on 
the Carriers’ Conference Committee to ne- 
gotiate or make any agreenient in its be- 
half, is willing to adopt as its own the evi- 
dence and arguments presented by the 
Carriers’ Conference Committee. Mr. Bier 
added that, subject only to minor reserva- 
tions, this position is also being taken by 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 

Ray T. Miller, attorney, presented the 
final argument in behalf of the employees 
telling the board that the controversy in- 
volved rates of pay and working conditions 
of more than 350,000 railway employees 
engaged in train and engfne service, and, 
in addition, certain dining car stewards 
and yardmasters. Of this group, he said, 
some 250,000 were members of either the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers or 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. He 
said the National Mediation Board recog- 
nized the B. of L. E. as the designated 
representative of the engineers on 97 per 
cent of the mileage of the principal carriers 
of the country and of the firemen on a 
number of small roads. The B. of R. T. 
was said to be the recognized bargaining 
unit for the trainmen, except conductors 
on 99 per cent of the mileage, of the con- 
ductors on 14 per cent of the mileage, of 
the vard foremen, helpers and switchmen 
on 98 per cent of the mileage and of the 
dining car stewards on 69 per cent of the 
mileage. 

During the past 20 years, Mr. Miller 
declared, these employees have received 
only “very moderate increases”, which he 
listed as 7% per cent on the eastern lines 
and 6% per cent on the western and south- 
eastern carriers in 1977, for enginemen; 
7% per cent for all trainmen and yardmen 
except road trainmen in western territory 
in 1927; 6% per cent for road trainmen in 
the west in 1928; 5% cents an hour for 
all in 1937; 9%4 cents an hour in 1941; 
and 9 cents an hour, in two portions, in 
1943, or a total of $1.92 a day, or 24 cents 
an hour. 


Sees “Gross Inequities”—He declared 
that non-rzilroad employees’ earnings had 
increased from 68.9 cents an hour in 1936 
to $1.256 an hour in September, 1945, or 
56.7 cents an hour, while hourly earnings, 
including overtime, of train, engine and 
yard service rail workers had risen from 
859 cents a hour in 1936 to $1.133 an hour 
in September, 1945, or 27.4 cents an hour. 
He charged that the employees were suffer- 
ing under “gross inequities” caused by their 
wage rates Ipgging “materially behind the 
trend of employees generally in the United 
States.” 

Mr. Miller also argued that the board had 
ample power, under the stabilization regula- 
tions, to recommend adjustment of wages to 
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correct these inequities and to make up for 
deficiencies in railway wages in comparison 
with changes in the cost of living. 

At the session on April 6, Mr. Miller 
turned to arguments in behalf of the em- 
ployees’ rules demands, charging that rail- 
road management had met the employees’ 
proposals for improvements in working con- 
ditions with 29 rules proposals that, if they 
were adopted “would send the laboring 
man back into railroad history of the early 
1900's.” He termed the carried rules pro- 
posals “decoys to be shot at or traded” and 
declared that they had been advanced to 
retard or to confuse the board.” If these 
rules or any part of them were imposed 
upon any railroad, it would immediately 
cause widespread strikes,” he prophesied, 
adding: “Resentment and unrest are al- 
ready there.” 


“Inequity” Argument “Absurd” — 
Upon the conclusion of Mr. Miller’s argu- 
ment, J. F. Johnston, attorney, began the 
closing arguments in behalf of the carriers. 
Confining his remarks to the board’s re- 
sponsibility under the stabilization act, and 
declaring that it was absurd to grant wage 
increases based on “gross inequity” to a 
group of employees which he said “now 
enjoys and they have enjoyed for many 
years greater weekly and annual earnings 
than almost any other group of wage earn- 
ers in the country.” Mr. Johnston said that 
the stabilization act did permit cost-of- 
living wage adjustments, which in this 
case, would be 14.7 cents an hour, arrived 
at by multiplying the average basic rate 
of 90 cents in existence in January, 1941, 
by 1.33, the amount of the permissible cost- 
of-living adjustment, which he said amounts 
to 119.7 cents. Against that he balanced 
the average straight-time rate for October, 
1945, less the 5 cents awarded by the late 
President Roogevelt in 1943 in lieu of 
overtime and as compensation for away- 
from-home expense, or a net October rate 
of 105 cents an hour. 

However, he said, the arbitration boards, 
in their awards, had already set a pattern 
for the industry of 16 cents an hour which 
was obviously sufficient to take care of the 
cost-of-living adjustment. Any finding in 
excess of that amount by this board, he said, 
“would, in effect constitute a review of one 
agency established under the Railway Labor 
Act by another,” would create “a bedlam 
of confusion in the industry,” and would 
“be construed by the public, the industry 
and the great majority of the employees, 
not only as an unjust discrimination in 
favor of the highest paid employees in the 
industry, but as a reward to the small 
minority of employees who failed and re- 
fused to joined their brothers in the arbi- 
tration of their identical disputes.” 

Edwin E. Lucas, attorney, continued the 
argument for the carriers, discussing other 
factors of the wage case. Howard Neit- 
zert, attorney, concluded the carriers’ final 
arguments with a discussion of the rules 
Proposals of both the unions and the rail- 
toads. He told the board that the strikes 
threatened by officials of the labor organ- 
izations in the event the carriers’ rules pro- 
posals were made effective had no bearing 
on the merits of those proposals and should 
be disregarded by the board. Also, he 
denied that the carriers’ rules proposals 
were the results of hasty action, saying that 
they had been initiated in 1941 and further 
that such action on the part of the railways 
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was in line with a suggestion of the 1938 
emergency board. 


Determined to Clean Up Rules—Mr. 
Neitzert declared, “the carriers are de- 
termined to clean up these schedules and 
these schedule rules. We have embarked 
upon an undertaking that we shall pursue 
until its object has been accomplished. 
When we have secured the rules changes 
which we have requested and which are 
pending before this board, I hope and I 
believe that the carriers will request such 
further changes in the rules as may be 
necessary to eliminate, quoting the language 
of the 1938 board, ‘regulations prevalent in 
the operating service that call for pay not 
commensurate with the amount of additional 
benefit rendered.’ I hope and I believe that 
the carriers will continue their efforts in 
that direction until our industry, our man- 
agements and our employees stand free 
of the criticism that we are now obliged 
to endure under these rules.” 

Mr. Neitzert declared that the rules 
which the employees stated were built up 
to protect the men from abuses, had, in 
effect, been used to abuse, and he charged 
that the major object of the unions was 
to secure more pay for less work. He 
termed the union proposals “inequitable, 
uneconomic, unfair and antisocial,” and 
characterized them as being of two classes, 
first, those proposed “hurriedly and reck- 
lessly” to defeat the carriers’ proposals and, 
second, those pay rules which were care- 
fully written as a means of circumventing 
the stabilization act and obtaining, by sub- 
terfuge, a wage increase. He also held 
that should the board recommend the max- 
imum wage increase permitted by wage 
stabilization standards, viz., 16 cents an 
hour, it could not at the same time call 
for any reduction in the number of hours 
worked per month or per week without 
a proportionate reduction in pay, without 
violation of the stabilization law. 

Mr. Neitzert charged that the emplovees 
had so rushed the rules case through that 
no one had had opportunity to present suf- 
ficient evidence on which the board could 
make an intelligent recommendation, and 
had done everything in their power to keep 
the board from learning the facts in a case 
involving $1.5 billion a year. 


Employees’ Rebuttal — The proceed- 
ings were completed by rebuttal argument 
in behalf of the employees by Mr. Miller, 
who confined his arguments to the relation- 
ship of the stabilization act to the proposed 
wage increases and rules changes. He 
argued that the 16 cent award of the arbi- 
tration boards did not constitute a part of 
a general pattern of wage adjustments in 
the railway industry since it was made sub- 
sequent to February 14. 1946, which he said 
was the time limit under executive order 
9697 interpreting that act, and that con- 
sequently no general pattern existed and 
the board was free to set its own pattern, 
to include among other things the correc- 
tion of “gross inequities,’ as well as to 
changes in the cost of living. 

Mr. Miller asserted that, with respect 
to wage increases, the organizations would 
accept a wage adjustment calling for an 
increase in basic wage rates varying from 
1814 per cent to 25 per cent, with a 
minimum of not less than 16 cents an hour, 
that minimum to increase as the percentage 
increases. He further demanded that the 
adjustment be made retroactive to August 


1, 1945. In explaining the unions’ position 
he said that it was their desire that “the 
award in this case should be made on a 
percentage increase based upon the basic 
rates of pay as of today, with a minimum 
for the lowest paid men, in keeping with 
the offer made by the carriers.” 

In accordance with the usual procedure, 
the board directed the disputants to appear 
before it separately and in a joint session, 
all to be closed to the public, in a final 
effert to mediate the dispute. These meet- 
ings were held on April 9, without affect- 
ing a settlement. 


Material Shortages Delay 
Deliveries of Cars 


The rehabilitation program of the rail- 
roads is being seriously retarded by the 
shortage of steel and the channeling of 
most lumber into housing construction, 
Stephen Early, vice-president of Pullman, 
Inc., told a group of 600 Twin City busi- 
ness men at a luncheon in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on April 10. He disclosed the fact 
that while the roads have placed orders 
for thousands of new passenger and freight 
cars, difficulties in securing parts to build 
them are holding deliveries to a minimum. 

“We have almost reached a crisis in the 
movement of certain types of freight,” he 
declared. “Thousands of freight cars used 
up by long and strenuous years of wear and 
tear during the war are urgently in need 
of repairs or replacement. In seeking ma- 
terials to accomplish rehabilitation, the 
railroad industry finds itself in a highly 
competitive market. Materials are being 
directed into other channels and, to add 
to the difficulty, strikes in plants of sup- 
pliers are holding up parts that were actu- 
ally scheduled for delivery months ago.” 

Somewhat similar conditions prevail in 
the passenger field, according to Mr. Early, 
who stated that thousands of modern cars 
must be built before the railroads’ needs 
can be filled. 

“While Pullman-Standard is well along 
in deliveries of its first orders for post- 
war passsenger cars, their early appear- 
ance in sizable numbers may be delayed 
beyond original completion schedules,” he 
said. “The variety and volume of mate- 
rials required in passenger car construc- 
tion makes large stock-piles essential, and, 
until supplies are assured in a steady flow, 
it will be impossible to reach full output 
capacity. This may take months.” 

Mr. Early said that this situation “is 
just a case of another emergency for the 
railroads, and their ability to do the im- 
possible is best evidenced when the going 
is toughest. That also holds true of their 
ability to meet the competitive threats from 
other forms of transportation. In the fu- 
ture, as in the past, the railroads will 
handle the lion’s share of the traffic.” 


Mercer of Two Budd Comnvanies 
Proposed to Shareholders 


Merger of the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company and the Budd Wheel 
Company, the surviving concern to be 
known as the Budd Company, was proposed 
on April 6 to shareholders by Edward G. 
Budd, president of the two companies. 
Shareholders will pass upon the proposal 
at meetings to be held in Philadelnhia, Pa., 
on June 11. The unification, Mr. Budd 
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said, “has long been contemplated in the 
interest of unified direction, diversification 
of products and more efficient operation.” 
The Budd Manufacturing Company, with 
plants in Philadelphia and Detroit, Mich., 
manufactures bodies for automobiles, trucks 
and highway trailers, and railroad passen- 
ger cars of all types. The principal prod- 
ucts of the Budd Wheel Company plants in 
Detroit are wheels, hubs and drums for 
passenger cars, buses and trucks; brakes 
for automobiles and railway cars; agricul- 
tural implements, and equipment for heat- 
ing metals by electrical induction for forg- 
ing and heat-treating. It also accepts con- 
tracts for heat-treating in its own shops. 
Mr. Budd, in proposing the merger, em- 
phasized that unification would permit 
work of one organization to “effectively 
supplement the other, to the great advan- 
tage of the combined company.” He said 
the merger also would allow the unified 
company, operating on a broader base, to be 
less affected by market fluctuations, permit- 
ting a more consistent volume of produc- 
tion throughout the year. Certain econo- 
mies also will result from unification of 
plant supervision and simplification of or- 
ganization. 
In asking shareholders to approve the 
- merger, Mr. Budd said he anticipated the 
manufacturing company’s volume of busi- 
ness would be three times its best pre-war 
volume, at least until the initial post-war 
demand is satisfied, as soon as the expan- 
sion program is completed and the adverse 
effect of the work stoppages of the early 
months of 1946 has been overcome. “Im- 
mediate orders for automobile bodies are 
‘much greater than in any pre-war year and 
demand for new cars is enormous. Several 
years of capacity production will be neces- 
sary to restore the normal balance of supply 
and consumption.” The prospect in rail- 
way car manufacturing, the company’s other 
major activity, is “equally gratifying,” he 
added. Present unfilled orders are for about 
600 cars, of which many are for Budd’s 
modern sleeping cars. Prospects of Budd 
Wheel Company indicate an annual sales 
volume three times that of its best pre-war 
year since 1929. Reconversion and expan- 
sion of its plant is well advanced. Recon- 
version of the manufacturing company’s 
plant was completed in 1945. 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will meet April 15, at 8 p. m. in Wood- 
ruff Hall, St. Paul, Minn. S. A. Stiglich, 
district service engineer for Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corporation, will 
present a paper on “Servicing of Hyatt 
Journal Bearings on Electro-Motive Diesel- 
Electric Locomotives.” 

On April 15 at 6 p. m. the Western Rail- 
way Club will meet at the Sherman hotel 
in Chicago. A paper entitled “Railway 
Supply and Equipment Outlook” will be 
presented by C. D. Young, vice president 
of the Pennsylvania. 

The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will meet at the DeSoto hotel in 
that city on April 16 at 8 p.m. The pro- 
gram will include a paper on “Some Im- 
portant Factors in the Safe Operation of 
Trains” by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner W. J. Patterson, and a talk by C. 
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M. House, superintendent of motive power 
and equipment of the Alton. 

The New England Railroad Club has 
scheduled a meeting to be held on May 14 
at the Vendome hotel, Boston, Mass., at 
6:30 p. m. J. E. Slater, executive vice- 
president of American Export Lines, Inc., 
and chairman of the board of American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc., will present a 
paper entitled “Relationship of Air and 
Surface Transportation.” 

William Wyer, chief executive officer of 
the Central of New Jersey, will be the 
speaker at the next meeting of the New 
York Railroad Club, to be held April 18 
at the Engineering Societies Auditorium, 
33 West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 
Mr. Wyer’s subject will be “Profit Shar- 
ing and Other Potentials in the Railroad 


Industry.” 


Lea Questionnaire 

Draws More Replies 

(Continued from page 775) 
equipment, the report added that, fortu- 
nately, most of them came out of the war 
in improved financial condition, “thereby 
affording opportunity for the needed mod- 
ernization of their facilities and service. 
That they should take full advantage of that 
opportunity is obvious; that they will do so 
is a responsibility resting on management 
which it can confidently be expected to meet ; 
but that they be kept in a sound financial 
condition is a responsibility not only of 
management but especially of the govern- 
mental authorities if users of transportation 
are to receive the best service possible.” 

While the statement of the national trans- 

portation policy contained in the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940 “could perhaps have 
been so interpreted and applied as to pro- 
duce adequate results,” its strengthening 
and broadening are called for, in the opinion 
of the committee preparing the report, be- 
cause “there have been*such important fail- 
ures on the part of various governmental 
authorities to accept and effectuate its ap- 
parent intentions.” 


Fair Financial Treatment—While 
endorsing the elements of the policy “heart- 
ily, so far as they go,” the committee re- 
marks that a “striking impression is created 
by the absence of a more definite enuncia- 
tion of the principle that regulated carriers 
rendering service to the public are entitled 
to conditions which will make compensatory 
earnings possible insofar as they are affect- 
ed by regulatory or other actions of govern- 
ment. The statement is explicit with respect 
to the protection of all other interests, but 
indirect and vague with regard to this vital 
question of fair financial treatment.” 

Discussing this matter at considerable 
length, the report goes on to say that while 
section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act 
requires the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to allow “sufficient” revenues for the 
carriers to provide the service the public is 
entitled to, “there seems to be good reason 
to doubt whether” that principle “has been 
wholly observed by that agency.” The 
record of the years immediately prior to the 
recent war, it declares, “shows that the 
financial condition of the various carriers 
has been far from satisfactory from the 
long-range viewpoint of their ability to 





carry out the purposes of the National 
Transportation Policy. ... 

“Naturally, in considering this problem, 
attention is first directed to the railroads 
as the major carriers which furnish the 
main pattern for the country’s transportation 
and thus vitally affect the service of other 
types of carriers. The long-range situation 
of the rail carriers is at present obscured 
by abnormal war-time earnings, but it seems 
probable that traffic and earnings will in the 
near future return to levels more compar- 
able to the average of those which existed 
in the several years preceding our entry 
into the war. It is that prospect which 
should be taken into account in considering 
the question of national policy toward, and 
the needs of, these carriers.” 

Railroad Credit Position—While the 
“rule of rate-making” set forth by Congress 
in section 15a should have served as an 
adequate expression of policy, so far as 
compensatory rates are concerned, “in the 
period following 1933 the action or non- 
action of public authorities in certain re- 
spects resulted in failure to effectuate that 
policy,” the committee declared. “Delays 
in enactment and effectuation of further 
needed regulatory legislation (particularly 
the Motor Carrier Act), together with I. 
C. C. decisions in general rate cases, find- 
ings of emergency boards in wage disputes 
and adverse activities of other branches of 
the government (notably the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Justice and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue) contrib- 
uted to the unsatisfactory revenue and 
credit position of the railroads prior to 
World War II, thus tending to impair their 
transportation service to the public.” 

Asserting that a National Transportation 
Policy should be “truly ‘national’ in breadth, 
scope and application,” the report remarks 
that, in addition to strengthening the state- 
ment of policy with a view to “more realis- 
tic” application by the commission in con- 
sidering the needs of carriers for revenues 
sufficient to maintain sound credit, “the 
question arises as to whether the policy 
should not extend (1) to actions of other 
governmental agencies besides those charged 
with the administration and enforcement of 
the Interstate Commerce Act and (2) to 
forms of transportation other than those 
specifically dealt with in that act.” 

This question is raised, the committee ex- 
plains, for two reasons: “First, various 
governmental agencies, such as_ those 
charged with the administration and en- 
forcement of the Anti-trust act, the Rail- 
way Labor Act, the revenue acts, the rivers 
and harbors acts, and the Merchant Marine 
Act, have in applying those statutes appar- 
ently felt justified in disregarding the pol- 
icy statement or at least in failing to give 
it the controlling significance called for by 
Supreme Court rulings. ... There appears 
to be no good reason for confining the dec- 
laration of a National Transportation Pol- 
icy to matters dealt with exclusively under 
the Interstate Commerce Act; the full effec- 
tuation of that policy requires consistency 
in legislation and in its administration by 
all governmental agencies involved. 

Policy Statement Limited—“Second, 
the policy statement .. . is by its terms 
limited in application to . . . rail, motor and 
water carriers, pipelines, and, since 1942, 
freight forwarders. Domestic and interna- 
tional air transport is separately regulated 
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under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
and is subject to a somewhat different policy 
laid down in that act. International sea 
transportation is dealt with in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, which likewise contains 
a different policy statement applicable to 
shipping in international commerce. We 
see no sound reason for these differences.” 

Turning then to the “proper implementa- 
tion” of the stated policy, the report points 
out that the Chamber of Commerce “has 
long held as a basic principle that ultimately 
all competing forms of interstate trans- 
portation for hire should be regulated by 
a single federal agency,” although it goes 
on to recommend that, “for a further rea- 
sonably limited development period,” air 
transport be under separate regulation, and 
that a similar “temporary” exception be 
made with respect to ocean shipping. 

The committee recommends that the I. 
C. C. should “use every effort within its 
legal authority to separate its judicial and 
administrative functions and delegate de- 
tails to individual commissioners or staff, 
with a view to expediting decisions. We 
further recommend that through elimination 
of politics in appointments and reappoint- 
ments, provision for retirement compensa- 
tion and appropriate salaries effort be made 
to obtain commissioners of the highest pos- 
sible qualifications.” It suggests that “like 
policies” be applied to the Maritime Com- 
mission and Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Rates and Mergers—Reiterating the 
organization’s approval of the Bulwinkle 
bill to exempt carrier joint action for rate- 
making and similar purposes, under com- 
mission regulation, from the application of 
the anti-trust statutes, the committee urges 
that “only the broad principles to govern 
rate-making should be established by stat- 
ute,” leaving “full latitude” to the regula- 
tory agencies to decide specific issues in 
the light of the “ever-changing require- 
ments of the national economy.” Differen- 
tial rates, therefore, it suggests, should not 
be made mandatory, but should remain with 
the jurisdiction of the regulatory body. 
Further, it advises that, “to the extent that 
below-cost rates on competitive traffic or 
services are designed to injure competing 
carriers or stifle competition, or have that 
natural effect, their establishment and main- 
tenance be prohibited as contrary to good 
business principles and the public interest.” 

Voluntary consolidation of railroads is 
still approved by the chamber, the report 
remarks, and it suggests that “railroad man- 
agement should proceed with the develop- 
ment of plans for consolidation and busi- 
ness men lend full encouragement to such 
development.” As to ownership or opera- 
tion of one form of transportation by an- 
other, or the coordination of their opera- 
tions, the body’s position remains un- 
changed, that is, favorable, it went on to 
say. No departure from previously ex: 
Pressed views with respect to taxation of 
Carriers and the “diversion” of special taxes 
levied on users of “public transportation fa- 
cilities” is proposed. As to “government 
aid {0 “new forms” of transportation, that 
1S, “grants in the nature of subsidies and 
not general aids to commerce, such as chan- 
nel markings and airway beacons,” the 
committee holds this to be “sound principle, 
Provided it is not applied to the serious dis- 
advantage of other forms of transportation 
not receiving such aid.” The 1944 and 
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1945 expressions of the organization de- 
ploring “state barriers” to interstate com- 
merce are noted with approval. 

Coming then to the question of coopera- 
tion between different forms of transporta- 
tion, the committee suggests that “very 
large opportunities exist for improvement,” 
both “in the sense of providing the public 
with transportation services utilizing the 
most suitable features of each form, and in 
the public relations sense, by which we re- 
fer to the attitudes and expressions of rep- 
resentatives of the different forms of trans- 
portation toward each other.” Such im- 
provements, it says, would not impair legi- 
timate and active competition, but would 
intensify “beneficial competition.” 


Would Extend Shipper-Board Plan 
—Commenting on the success that has at- 
tended the functioning of the shippers advi- 
sory boards, the report suggests the need 
for similar organized relationships between 
shippers and other forms of transportation. 
Passage of the Bulwinkle bill, it adds, 
would permit direct cooperation in certain 
fields between carriers of different types, 
under commission regulation, and it ex- 
presses the opinion that it would be in the 
public interest to have “regularly estab- 
lished joint conference arrangements” be- 
tween such carriers to the extent authorized 
by this legislation and for other matters 
“not involving competitive relationships.” 
And “self-examination” by the respective 
carriers is recommended with respect to 
whether some forms of transportation are 
attempting to extend competitive efforts to 
hold or gain traffic so far as to have net 
detrimental effects upon their own reve- 
nues. 

The committee sponsoring this Chamber 
of Commerce report is made up of Powell 
C. Groner, president of the Kansas City 
Public Service Company, chairman; Ed- 
ward Clemens, executive vice-president of 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line; Frank 
M. Evans, president of the Thomas Fruit 
Company; Edward P. Farley, chairman of 
the board, American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company; Jack Frey, president of Trans- 
continental and Western Air; Hubert B. 
Fuller, attorney; Fred G. Gurley, president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; W. 
Homer Hartz, president of Morden Frog 
& Crossing Works; L. O. Head, president, 
Railway Express Agency; William C-. 
Henry, president, Northern Ohio Telephone 
Company; Arthur M. Hill, president, At- 
lantic Greyhound Corporation; Frank W. 
Hulse, president, Southern Airways; R. R. 
Luddecke, director of traffic, Standard 
Brands; Keith S. McHugh, vice-president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany; Gustav Metzman, president of the 
New York Central; J. W. Miller, presi- 
dent of Mid-Continent Airlines; Evans 
Nash, president, Yellow Transit Company ; 
John E. O'Neill, vice-president, Producers 
Cotton Oil Company; Lewis Parmelee, 
executive vice-president, Atlantic Gulf & 
West Indies Steamship Lines; D. L. Suth- 
erland, president of Middle Atlantic Trans- 
portation Company; Clewell Sykes, presi- 
dent, Yellow Cab Company ( Philadelphia) ; 
A. W. Vogtle, vice-president, DeBardele- 
ben Coal Corporation; John L. Wilkinson, 
president, Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Company; and A. N. Williams, chairman 
of the board of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 





Air Transport Association—Opposi- 
tion to the proposed creation of a single 
agency to control and regulate all types of 
interstate transportation, air, rail, water, 
and motor, is expressed by the Air Trans- 
port Association in its reply to the “ques- 
tionnaire” distributed by Chairman Lea of 
the House committee. The association also 
takes a “firm stand” against “integration” 
and for “independent operation and owner- 
ship of the different modes of transporta- 
tion.” 

Among the views expressed in the reply, 
prepared under the supervision of Emory 
S. Land, its president, were the following: 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
Board should be retained as a “separate 
regulatory and promotional body for air 
transport”; spread of “multiple state taxa- 
tion” should be halted; interstate air lines 
should be made “clearly subject only to 
federal authority in both economic and safe- 
ty matters”; “broader participation” in air 
transport by surface carriers should not be 
permitted. 

The association does not think more “di- 
rectives’ from Congress necessary to pro- 
vide “new money” for the industry’s $750 
million expansion program, but it favors 
continued “modest public assistance to an 
extent consistent with the public security 
and welfare.” Air transport, it declares, 
“has not emerged from its experimental pe- 
riod. It has not acquired a financial and 
traffic position able to sustain unlimited 
burdens laid upon it. The air transport 
needs of the country justify a continuation 
of the fostering care of the nation.” 


Defends Subsidy—Remarking that all 
major forms of transport except pipelines 
have had “public assistance in their develop- 
ment,” the association declares that the 
“modest” amount received by the “scheduled 
air transport industry” has produced large 
public benefits. The industry, it says, is 
“steadily moving in the direction of com- 
plete self-support. Little if any public as- 
sistance remains in the compensation for 
carrying the mails. Contracts for airport 
facilities furnished by municipalities indi- 
cate a similar trend. The federal airways 
pose a difficult problem of determining ap- 
propriate charges, which is receiving the 
attention of the Congress, the executive 
agencies of the government and the air 
lines.” 

“Integration” proposals, if carried into 
effect, says the association, “would result 
in transport monopoly and deprive the pub- 
lic of the benefits it has obtained from com- 
petition between the forms of transport. If 
the air lines are included in such projects, 
the development of the air transport indus- 
try will be retarded; it will have less free- 
dom to adopt new organization methods 
and operating practices and will instead be 
pressed into a mold of surface carrier de- 
velopments.” 

The views of the Federal Transportation 
Association, a group of traffic and transpor- 
tation employees of 18 federal agencies, 
begin with the observation that the national 
transportation policy “expresses an ideal, 
not an accomplished fact.” While it holds 
that “theoretically” a single regulatory 
agency would better promote an “integrated 
national transportation policy” than sepa- 
rate agencies, the association sees a danger 
that “monopoly, apathy or inefficient regu- 
lation” might result in stifling technological 
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advances, particularly in air transport and 
in the interchange of cargo from one type 
of carrier to another. 


Favors One-Man Administration— 
Not a board or an agency, but a “strong, 
broad, impartial, forward-looking man” 
should direct the application of the national 
policy to the several carrier types, it says. 
Because “common carriers are still in posi- 
tion to injure the public through illegal 
joint action,” their exemption from the 
anti-trust laws, so far as joint action in 
rate-making is concerned, is not approved. 
The federal government should not operate 
transportation for public hire “unless there 
is strong and unquestionable affirmative 
finding of public need,” the association sys. 
Rate differentials are “part and parcel” of 
the principle of private ownership, but the 
various forms of transportation must be 
forced, if necessary, to make joint rates and 
interchanve arrangements with one another. 
Consolidations of carriers of the same type 
are accepted as having some advantages to 
the carriers, at least, but consolidations of 
carriers of different types are opposed. 
Such mergers “apparently would be domi- 
nated by railroad interests,” and the per- 
formance of the rail carriers when they had 
little strong competition left “much to be 
desired from the standpoint of the public in- 
terest.” 

Continuing, the association recommends 
that the commodities clause should be ex- 
tended to all forms of transportation, and 
should not only bar carriers from owning 
commodities they transport, but should bar 
producers of commodities from owning 
_ common carriers. The desirability of “fed- 
eral aids” to transportation, it says, should 
be decided by the federal transportation ad- 
ministrator. Most “st-te barriers,” it says, 
appear to be intended to benefit railway 
labor, and the federal government has a 
“public duty” to remove “most” of these 
barriers; federal highway aid should be 
used as a “lever” to obtain state compliance, 
whatever the extent of its constitutional 
authority. 

Finally, says the association, the federal 
government’s activities as a transportation 
customer “should be consistent with its ac- 
tivities as a regulator. Government rout- 
ing policy should not be dictated entirely 
by economy, but must also consider other 
traffic advantages, as does the policy of 
business men generally, and should further 
the national transportation policy. Govern- 
ment procedures in buying and paying for 
transportation should parallel more closely 
the practices prevailing in commerce gen- 
erally.” 


Welded Boilers Discussed at 
A.S.M.E. Spring Meeting 


Locomotive boilers of welded construc- 
tion was the subject of a paper presented 
by James Partington, manager, engineer- 
ing department, American Locomotive 
Company, before the Railroad session of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, during the Spring meeting of the 
society at the Read House, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on April 2, 1946. The chairman for 
the meeting was C. E. Pond, assistant to 
superintendent motive power, Norfolk & 
Western. 

Mr. Partington reviewed the history of 




























welding in railroad shops and spoke of the 
good and poor welding done during the 
early days of welding. “These misapplica- 
tions of welding,” he said, “made it im- 
perative that the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, prohibit welding on locomotives ex- 
cept in the firebox and then only as high 
as 14 in. below the highest part of the 
crown sheet.” After the welding rules 
approved by the A. S. M. E. Boiler Code 
Committee and by the society in 1925 were 
used Mr. Partington said very definite im- 
provements were made in welded construc- 
tion. He reviewed briefly the construction 
of the first all-welded boiler for the Dela- 
ware & Hudson and in reference to that 
boiler stated “The welded joints have de- 
veloped no leaks and no repairs on the shell 
of this boiler have been necessary in over 
eight years of service.” 

Mr. Partington referred to the primary 
function of the boiler as a pressure vessel 
but also pointed out that it acts as a beam 
because it is the “principal stiffening ele- 
ment in a long structure which is supported 
on springs and is subject to many vibra- 
tional shocks.” Comparing the barrel por- 
tion of the riveted with the welded boiler 
construction he said, “This barrel or cir- 
cular portion in a riveted boiler usually 
consists of two or three separate courses 
riveted together with double riveted seams 
having an efficiency factor of about 65 per 
cent. 

“Considered as a beam, this interrupted 
continuity of section is an element of weak- 
ness because of the reduction in strength 
at the circular seam and the offset from a 
straight line at these lapped seams. These 
offsets are focal points for concentration 
of stresses which, in combination with other 
causes such as caustic embrittlement, pro- 
duce progressive fractures generally in the 
form of cracks at or near these lapped 
seams. 

“The circular seams of welded boilers 
are double welded butt joints which under 
test show 100 per cent efficiency and, of 
more importance, considered as a beam the 
continuity of the structure is maintained.” 

In conclusion Mr. Partington said, “With 
the ending of the war, a number of orders 
have been placed for welded locomotive 
boilers and additional orders are pending. 
When these boilers are ordered in suffi- 
ciently large quantities to justify the maxi- 
mum employment of positioning devices 
and the maximum use of machine welding, 
the cost of these superior boilers will be 
reduced to a point where it will compare 
favorably with the cost of riveted boilers. 
The use of welded locomotive boilers will 
greatly reduce the charge for boiler main- 
tenance in railroad shops and also greatly 
reduce the time locomotives are out of 
service on account of boiler repairs.” 

Following the presentation of Mr. Part- 
ington’s paper, a factual account of the 
performance of the first all-welded boiler 
on the Delaware & Hudson, prepared by 
George S. Edmonds, superintendent motive 
power, Delaware & Hudson, was read by 
I. N. Moseley, general boilermaker, Nor- 
folk & Western. 

Discussions of Mr. Partington’s paper, 
written or oral, were made by A. J. Moses, 
vice president and general manager, 





Hodges-Walsh-Werdner division, Combus- 
tion Engineering Company, Inc.; John M. 
Hall, director, Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection, Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
J. G. Adair, mechanical engineer, Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; A. J. Townsend, vice 
president, Lima Locomotive Works, Inc.; 
Ralph Johnson, chief engineer, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; J. D. Loftis, general 
superintendent motive power, Atlantic 
Coast Line; A. F. Stiglmeier, general 
supervisor boilers and welding, New York 
Central; H. B. Oatley, vice president, 
Superheater Company; W. M. Barr, re- 
search and standards consultant, Union 
Pacific; H. L. Miller, metallurgist, Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation; and F. P. Huston, 
development and research division, Inter- 
national Nickel Company. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 6 totaled 644,663 cars, reflect- 
ing the coal mine shutdown caused by 
strikes, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced April 11. This was a 
decrease of 164,479 cars, or 20.3 per cent, 
below the preceding week; a decrease of 
121,009 cars, or 15.8 per cent, below the 
corresponding week last year, and a de- 
crease of 143,322 cars, or 18.2 per cent, 
below the comparable 1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 30 totaled 809,142 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, March 30, 1946 


District 1946 1945 1944 
ee 165,882 167,641 159,883 
Allegheny ..... 182,868 189,834 178,709 
Pocahontas .... 59,645 55,065 53,734 
Southern ...... 136,762 133,025 118,851 
Northwestern .. 83,477 89,754 86,810 
Central Western 117,738 126,394 117,729 
Southwestern .. 62,770 74,287 70,390 





Total Western 














Districts .... 263,985 290,435 274,929 
Total All Roads 809,142 836,000 786,106 

Commodities: 
Grain and grain : 

products .... 42,631 46,560 41,327 
Livestock ...... 15,854 14,521 14,473 
Con eee ee 186,237 171,675 164,337 
Cee 13,182 15,639 14,797 
Forest products. 39,508 41,774 40,992 
Ore cepa 9,748 22,201 17,444 
Merchandise l.c.l. 128,742 112,422 109,013 
Miscellaneous .. 373,280 411,208 383,723 
March 30 ..... 809,142 836,000 786,106 
March 23 ..... 804,606 816,741 777,578 
March 16 ..... 799,882 816,556 785,195 
March 9 ...... 786,202 767,055 780,265 
March 2 ...... 782,397 785,736 786,893 
Cumulative Total, 

13 Weeks ... 9,732,559 10,078,230 10,228,853 


In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended March 30 totaled 69,480 cars, as com- 
pared with 71,104 for the previous week 
and 62,465 cars for the corresponding week 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
March 30, 1946 .. 69,480 37,455 
March 31, 1945 .. 62,465 40,322 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


March 30, 1946... 863,076 
March 31, 1945 .. 846,086 
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Cost of Wage Raise 
Estimated by I.C.C. 


On 1945 hours, increase would 
be $658 millions; pay is 
up 49% over 1939 


Assuming that the increase in basic wages 
for the year 1946 received by railroad em- 
ployees (except executives, general officers 
and assistants) as a result of the awards of 
arbitration and “emergency” boards will 
average 16 cents per hour, the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
veloped figures to show the cost to the Class 
I roads if the number of hours paid for in 
1946, or any year subsequent to 1945, is the 
same as the total paid for in any year from 
1939 to 1945, inclusive. The costs, as stated 
in the latest issue of the bureau’s “Monthly 
Comment,” are in addition to all wage in- 
creases granted prior to 1946. 

The tabulation follows : 


Cost shown 


in preceding 
Cost of wages column plus 
Total increase based allowance for 
Year hours on 16¢ per__ time paid for 
paid for hour for all in excess of 
time paid for straight time 
rates 
Millions Millions Millions 
1939) bse 2,460 $394 $398 
Ce ee 2,587 414 419 
| ee 2,960 474 482 
|) re 3,409 545 557 
ole Hee 3.780 605 626 
ee 3,960 634 659 
1945 11... 3,943 631 658 


Rise in Hourly Earnings—Other cal- 
culations showing the effect of the wage in- 
creases indicate what the total compensation 
paid employees (other than executives) 
would have been for each year in the 1939- 
1946 period if all wage increases during the 
period had been retroactive to each of those 
years. Average straight time hourly earn- 
ings of all employees (except executives) 
increased from $0.721 in 1939 to $1.076 in 
1946, this tabulation shows. Using the 1939 
average as 100, the index of straight time 
hourly earnings for the succeeding years is 
shown as follows: 1940, 100.3; 1941, 104.3; 
1942, 113.6; 1943, 121.8; 1944, 126.8; 1945, 
27.1; and 1946, 149.2. The actual total com- 
pensation paid and the amount that would 
have been paid on the basis of 1946 hourly 
earnings, stated in millions, follows: 


Actual Adjusted 





2,8 
2,264 3,239 
2,853 3,748 
3,435 4,210 
3.762 4,429 
3,766 4,424 


Another table in the “Comment” com- 
pares the actual operating revenues and ex- 
penses of the Class I roads for the same 
years with the differences between actual 
compensation paid and the “adjusted” com- 
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pensation given above. The differences are 
stated on a percentage basis as follows: 


Amount Per cent Per cent 
(millions) of op. of op. 
revenues expenses 


Dee ey sxx’ g 0's 010.6 6s0ievoxe $884 22.1 30.3 
12 a gee ees 925 21.5 29.9 
SPS SRO SC 975 18.2 26.6 
Mes 7iig.sie Sia bibfete ec 895 12.0 19°5 
OA 35 wciaieis wlaiere'e's 775 8.6 13.7 
i. 6 ees 667 aah 10.6 
DADS 2:00) s'0salelta cic: 658 7.4 9.3 


These figures indicate that in 1942, for 
example, the additional compensation repre- 
sented by all wage increases (1939 through 
1946) would have been $895 million. The 
“implication” is, then, that the wage in- 
creases would have been offset, in that 
year, if revenues had been 12 per cent 
greater than they actually were, while in 
prior and subsequent years correspondingly 
higher and lower increases in revenues 
would have been required to compensate the 
wage increases. 

None of the figures dealing with wage in- 
creases take into account additional charges 
which the railroads would be required to 
meet in the form of payroll taxes for old 
age pension and unemployment insurance, 
the bureau points out, but on the other hand 
no estimate has been made, either, of the 
amount of federal income tax reductions 
that would result from the increased over- 
all expenses. 


Yield on Common Stock—Another 
section of the “Comment” discusses the 
yield on railroad common stocks (computed 
by dividing their prices into their dividend 
rates) since 1926. An accompanying chart 
shows that, under the influence of prosper- 
ous business conditions, the yields on rail 
stocks, as on industrials and utilities, de- 
clined from 1926 until the middle of 1929, 
when a sharp increase in yields, reflecting 
the crash of stock prices, followed to 1932. 
During this period the relative market rank- 
ing of railroad, industrial and utility stocks 
remained about the same. 

After 1932, when there was another sharp 
price decline, there was a “drastic” change 
in the relative market estimates of these 
three types of enterprises in terms of yield, 
the “Comment” points out, and in 1932, 
1933, and part of 1934 rail common stock 
yields were only a third to a half of the util- 
ity yields and were substantially lower than 
those of the industrials. 

In contrast, although yields on common 
stocks of all three types of enterprises de- 
clined “decidedly” during the war period, 
the bureau goes on to say, “the market eval- 
uation of the railroads during this period in 
terms of yields has been considerably less 
favorable than for industrials and utilities. 
Despite the large increases in rail traffic and 
earnings during the war, the rail common 
stock yield _ has not fallen below 5 
per cent since 1940 though the yield has de- 
clined as low as 3 per cent on industrial 
commons and substantially below 4 per cent 
for utility issues.” 

(Continued on page 787) 


Opposition Mounts 
on Bulwinkle Bill 


ButSenate committee members 
show liking for it with 
some modifications 


The Bulwinkle bill, H. R. 2536, was sub- 
jected to additional attacks this week as 
hearings on the measure, passage of which 
would exempt railroads from anti-trust leg- 
islation in respect to rate-making pro- 
cedures, continued before the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee. Testimony in 
opposition to the bill is expected to continue 
through April 19, during which period 
Wendell Berge, anti-trust chief of the De- 
partment of Justice, Commissioner Clyde 
B. Aitchison of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and several Justice Department 
witnesses are expected to testify. 

Highlight of this week’s hearings was the 
appearance of Secretary of Commerce Wal- 
lace, with ‘a 17-page prepared statement. 
With Senator Reed, Republican, of Kansas, 
on the firing line, Mr. Waliace declared that 
he did “not necessarily” agree with the De- 
partment of Justice that rate conferences are 
unlawful and that a violation of the anti- 
trust laws “depended upon the particular 
case.” 


Wallace Opposes Bill—“A number of 
rate bureau functions are valid and should 
be preserved,” Mr. Wallace added, “provid- 
ing the carriers can move without coercion. 
I am in favor of fair competition and in 
order to maintain that practice, there should 
be a uniformity of rates. However, such 
uniformity should not interfere with 
progress.” 

In reply to a remark by Senator Reed 
that “it is unfair to say that small shippers 
have suffered from rate-making procedures,” 
Mr. Wallace declared that “under present 
conditions, the small shipper is not in a 
position to complain effectively.” The Kan- 
sas senator agreed with the secretary that 
the present I. C. C. method of adjusting 
rates in formal complaint procedures is too 
expensive for the smaller carriers. 

Mr. Wallace said that his “only sugges- 
tion” to correct the present conference 
Rate-making system was “to defeat the 
bill.” He admitted he was not familiar with 
all aspects of the measure and rete-making 
procedures but insisted that enforcement of 
anti-trust legislation would “scuttle” the 
present set-up. 


At the request of Senator Wheeler of 
Montana, committee chairman, Mr. Berge 
was called upon during Mr. Wallace’s tes- 
timony to explain the Department of Jus- 
tice’s position in the current anti-trust suits 
filed egainst the railroads by the State of 
Georgia and by the department at Lincoln, 
Neb. 
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Berge Statement “Incoherent” — 
“Conferences to discuss rates are not con- 
sidered illegal by the Department of Jus- 
tice,’ Mr. Berge said. “But the Supreme 
Court says and we contend that private 
agreements to fix rates are illegal.” 

Senator Reed, declaring that “certain 
amendments” will be made to the bill before 
it is recommended for passage, said that Mr. 
Berge’s statement was incoherent in that he 
could not see “when a conference stops being 
legal and becomes illegal.” He added that 
shippers favored the bill because as mem- 
bers of rate-making conferences they other- 
wise also would be subject to anti-trust 
laws. 

In his prepared statement, Mr. Wallace 
said that “passage of the bill will impose a 
tax on all industry and consumers for the 
benefit of those potential monopolists in the 
transportation industries who seek to escape 
the last legal deterrent to their conspiracies. 

“In his budget message, President Tru- 
man proposed a coordinated anti-monopoly 
program. The Bulwinkle bill, which runs 
directly counter to this program, does not 
place any limitation upon the type of matter 
which carriers or forwarders could make 
the subject of private agreements with 
relief from the anti-trust laws. 


Sees Competition Impaired — “The 
basic defect of the bill is that it grants 
broad immunity from the anti-trust laws to 
common carriers within each form of trans- 
portation and to freight forwarders, with- 
out establishing adequate safeguards 
against coercive and collusive practices by 
such carriers and forwarders that would 
impair competition in rates and services. 
With the fear of anti-trust law prosecution 
removed and no close surveillance by the 
I. C. C. provided, it could reasonably be 
anticipated that the coercive and suasive 
practices of the past would multiply and that 
competition in rates would be further cur- 
tailed. 

“That the spur of competition is neces- 
sary to stimulate efficient operations, im- 
proved services and rates which more nearly 
reflect the costs of the most efficient car- 
riers has been recognized by the shippers. 
Thus, the National Industrial Traffic 
League requested an amendment, which was 
inserted by the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, to prohibit the 
commission from giving approval to agree- 
ments between carriers in different types of 
transportation, except with respect to joint 
rates and through routes which, of course, 
cannot be arranged without concurrences 
of the carriers directly involved in interline 
traffic. 

“Although the I. C. C. has strong powers 
to assure an equitable distribution of cars 
to regulate service with respect to adequacy 
and safety,” Mr. Wallace continued, “it 
does not have direct control of many other 
aspects of service of great interest to users. 
Even with respect to rates, where the I. C. 
C.’s powers are complete, regulation is an 
inadequate substitute for competition from 
a practical standpoint. In the absence of 
effective competition, the I. C. C. would 
have to depend upon the complaints of ship- 
pers and its own investigations to make sure 
that the thousands of freight rates under its 
jurisdiction were not at excessive levels. 
Commissioner Aitchison reported to the 
House committee that only about 40 per 
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cent of the tariffs filed have been specifically 
checked as to reasonableness in the past and 
the standard of reasonableness in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act has been demonstrated 
to involve a band or zone so broad between 
minimum and maximum rate possibilities as 
to be of little value to the small shipper, or 
to some large shippers, in the absence of 
competitive pressures. 


Make Independent Action Easy— 
“We should free the forces of competition,” 
declared the witness,’ by making indepen- 
dent action by competing carriers meaning- 
ful rather than to render taking such action 
more difficult through granting rate bureaus 
broad relief from the anti-trust laws. It 
cannot be reiterated too often that the ex- 
emption requested from the anti-trust laws 
is wanted not merely to enable carriers and 
shippers to discuss rate changes and to dis- 
seminate technical information but to au- 
thorize the making of specific agreements to 
restrict competition in rates and services. 


“While H. R. 2536 would give the car- 
riers broad relief from the anti-trust laws, it 
contains no teeth for protection of public 
interests against coercive practices and 
other restraints upon competition in rates 
and services. The proposed legislation 
would extend the domination of the small 
carriers by the larger ones, particularly in 
the trucking field, and if private enterprise 
in transport is to survive, it will be neces- 
sary to protect the right of newly-estab- 
lished carriers to compete, not to destroy it. 

“To obtain the full measure of economy 
under our system of regulated private oper- 
ation of transportation agencies, continued 
anti-trust law surveillance is necessary to 
maintain open competition in the area of 
initiation of rates and services where regu- 
lation is powerless to prevent carriers from 
adopting restrictive policies. 

“The distributive services, including 
transportation, will find no difficulty in ad- 
justing themselves to competition in a grow- 
ing economy. The government’s fight 
against monopoly is a fight for freedom and 
limitations on the effectiveness of that fight 
are in reality attacks upon our competitive 
free enterprise system and upon the rising 
future which that system implies.” 


Thurman Arnold— Another witness, 
Thurman W. Arnold, former assistant at- 
torney-general in charge of anti-trust law 
prosecutions, declaring that he believes in 
the “maximum of competition,” told the 
committee that if the bill is passed the Jus- 
tice Department will be “stripped of its 
power” to prosecute carriers under the 
anti-trust laws. “This will mean that the 
lid will be off and that rate-making con- 
spiracy will be validated by the I. C. C.,” he 
added. He said that “fear of prosecution” 
is the only thing that will create competition 
in these “collusive agreements.” 

Senator Wheeler, who together with Sen- 
ator Reed expressed the opinion that the bill 
could be amended to continue the railroads’ 
conference rate-making method under I. C. 
C. regulation without “coercion,” reminded 
the witness that “at present, the I. C. C. has 
no authority to regulate the rate bureaus.” 

“T still think it can be done through 
amendment of this legislation, if the I. C. C. 
does a job,” the committee chairman said. 


Don’t Lead I. C. C. “Into Error”— 
Mr. Arnold declared that “when you allow 











railroads to make agreements, except on 


joint through rates, competition is destroyed. 


Coercion keeps this thing frozen,” he con- 
tinued. “The I. C. C. will say we are going 
to balance the lumber industry in Oregon 
and some other state. It is the National Re- 
covery Act all over again. Let’s not lead the 
I. C. C. into error by subjecting them to 
pressure by Association of American Rail- 
roads and other groups. I fear that this bill 
opens the door for industry after industry 
to come in and get exemption from the anti- 
trust laws and also opens the door to the 
beginning of a cartel system. 

“Judge Fletcher, vice-president of the A. 
A. R., is concerned that if you change rates, 
you will have unstabilization,” Mr. Arnold 
added. “The railroad business should be 
competitive. Railroads have lost their 
monopoly. They can compete with planes.” 

Mr. Arnold concluded that the 1916 Ship- 
ping Act, which permits shipping lines in 
foreign trade to enter into conferences, has 
been used as a precedent for the Bulwinkle 
bill and that the measure would be a “tre- 
mendous wedge for an integrated transpor- 
tation system.” Senator Reed interposed 
that many people in the government have 
been urging an integrated transportation 
system upon Congress. 

Congresswoman Helen D. Mankin of 
Georgia charged that passage of the meas- 
ure would place in the hands of a “tired” 
commission the duty of protecting the public 
from the evils of “a monopolistic railroad 
group headed by the.A. A. R.” 

Commission Not Energetic — She 
said the Bulwinkle bill was the main reason 
she “ran” for Congress and that she aims to 
do everything in her power to defeat it. She 
traced the attempts of the South to procure 
rail freight rate “parity” with the East, and 
declared that the “commission has become 
so involved in red tape that it is no longer 
capable of serving the function of an ener- 
getic militant enforcement agency which 
would be required if the transportation in- 
dustry were relieved from the operation of 
the anti-trust laws.” 


Walter E. Meyer, New York attorney, 
who also opposed the bill, said that the 
I. C. C. did nothing to protect the St. 
Louis Southwestern, of which he is a di- 
rector, from being “destroyed” by anti- 
trust law violations of bigger railroads. 
He asserted that at one time the I. C. C. 
dropped anti-trust proceedings against the 
Kansas City Southern and that 11. years 
later he discovered that the commission 
had proof in its files during that period that 
the line had violated the anti-trust laws. 
He also charged the Southern Pacific with 
taking freight from the St. Louis South- 
western and giving it to other roads willing 
to pay “excessive car rentals” levied by 
Pacific Fruit Express, of which the South- 
ern Pacific owns 50 per cent. Senator 
Reed, incidentally, found Mr. Meyer’s 
testimony “irrelevant” to the Bulwinkle 
bill and walked out. 

Other testimony in opposition to the bill 
was presented on April 4 and 5, following 
the three-day appearance of Governor 
Arnall of Georgia, reported in Railway 
Age of April 6, page 739. 

Would Await Court Rulings—Arne 
C. Wiprud, former chief of the transporta- 
tion section of the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice, suggested that the 
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committee recess its hearings on the meas- 
ure until the “area of permissive collabora- 
tion” in railroad rate-making has been 
defined by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Wiprud, whose investigations were 
instrumental in the Justice Department’s 
anti-trust proceedings against the western 
railroads, testified that passage of the bill 
would automatically dismiss Georgia’s suit 
in the Supreme Court and the case in Lin- 
coln, Neb., an opinion also expressed by 
Governor Arnall. Senator Wheeler said he 
understood Attorney General Clark had 
reached the same conclusion. 

The witness also agreed with Governor 
Arnall in recommending dissolution of the 
A. A. R, but this statement met with 
vigorous disapproval from Senator Hawkes, 
Republican, of New Jersey. “Why would 
you dissolve the A. A. R. any more than 
you’ would dissolve the C. I. O., the A. F. 
of L. or any other labor organization, the 
National Association of Manufacturers or 
any other over-all organization?” he in- 
quired. 

“Because the over-all conspiracy of the 
eastern bankers to prevent competition 
among the railroads is carried on by the 
A. A. R.,” Mr. Wiprud replied. “Further- 
more, it assumes economic power greater 
than that of the government itself.” 

“T don’t think there is any industry that 
has some power that you wouldn’t thing is 
coercive,” Senator Hawkes countered. 
“We have got to know our facts before 
we do something to disrupt the A. A. R.,” 
he continued, adding that he opposed 
“monopoly that strangles the people.” He 
said, however, that he did not believe in 
“singling out” one particular organization, 
such as the A. A. R. 


“Greatest Monopoly”—“The facts will 
reveal that this is the greatest monopoly 
ever perpetrated,” Mr. Wiprud insisted. 
“With the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Georgia case, we can look forward 
for the first time to an authoritative defi- 
nition of ‘coercion’ in the field of rate- 
making.” He called the committee’s atten- 
tion to an “attempt” of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to define “coercion” 
under the certificate promulgated by the 
War Production Board, which legalized 
private conference rate-making for the 
war’s duration. 

“The I. C. C. provided in its regula- 
tions,” he added, “that no boycott, or other 
means of intimidation shall be employed 
by a rate conference, directly or indirectly, 
to restrain a carrier, either a member or 
non-member, from taking independent 
action, consistent with these rules, to estab- 
lish rates other than those approved at a 
rate conference.” 

In reply to Senator Wheeler, Mr. Wiprud 
told the committee that the I. C. C. reviews 
only one per cent of the rates fixed by 
railroads through the conference method, 
although several members of the commit- 
tee challenged him relative to commission 
Procedure. “Rates are filed with the 
I. C. C. and if no complaints are made, 
the tariff becomes effective in 30 days,” 
Mr. Wiprud said. “The one per cent of 
rates reveiwed by the I. C. C. represents 
Suspensions resulting from complaints. The 
only way to determine reasonableness of 
rates is by holding hearings.” 


I. C. C. Rate Procedures—“If the 
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commission doesn’t review the reason- 
ableness of rates, it is not doing its duty,” 
Senator Wheeler remarked. “Thousands 
of rates are filed and while the I. C. C. 
wouldn’t have hearings on all of them, I 
understand they are reviewed. That’s 
what the commission was created for.” 

The witness pointed out that the law 


‘provides that the commission shall fix 


“just and reasonable rates,” to which the 
chairman added that if the commission is 
not following this practice, “it is not com- 
plying with the law.” It was explained 
at this point by Examiner Hosmer of the 
I. C. C. that the commission’s tariff divi- 
sions reviews rate applications to deter- 
mine whether they are in “proper order,” 
but that no actual review of the rate is 
made unless complaints are filed. 

Another witness, J. C. Winter, chief of 
the transportation facilities division, De- 
partment of Agriculture, told the committee 
that the bill, as it now stands, is “too 
broad.” He said that with adoption of 
“certain proposed amendments,” which 
would protect shipping interests, the de- 
partment would recommend its passage. He 
contended that the kind of agreements 
that may be approved by the commission 
should be mentioned specifically in the bill. 
He added that they should be restricted 
to agreements pertaining to rates, charges, 
classifications, routes and tariffs. 

“We consider these proposed additions 
or limitations so essential to the pro- 
tection of the public that in the event 
they should not be adopted, we would 
recommend that the bill be defeated,” he 
continue. “It should do nothing more than 
legalize the legitimate functions of the rate- 
making bureaus when their procedures and 
such agreements as properly may be en- 
tered into by them have been approved by 
telLccr 

C. E. Childe, “consultant” of the Senate 
small business committee, testified that the 
Bulwinkle measure “fails to set up adequate 
safeguards against coercive and collusive 
practices, which everyone agrees is a mat- 
ter of the highest importance if carriers 
are to be relieved from liability under the 
anti-trust laws.” 

“The only definite requirements of the 
bill are that the individual carriers be 
given opportunity to act contrary to group 
decisions; that carriers of different classes 
shall not agree on matters not pertaining 
to joint transportation and that the I. C. C. 
shall find that agreements are in further- 
ance of the national transportation policy.” 

Mr. Childe does not believe there is 
any necessity or reason for relieving carriers 
from liability under anti-trust laws for 
reaching agreements which amount to collu- 
sion or conspiracy in restraint of compe- 
tition, or which prevent reduction in rates 
or improvements in services by individual 
carriers. “Such collusive or coercive group 
action can result and has resulted in the 
past in the maintenance of discriminatory 
service and rates,” he continued, “and has 
sometimes contributed to inefficient waste- 
ful transportation against the public inter- 
est.” 


More Air Mail Proposals 


Carrying out further the suggestions 
toward expansion of the domestic air mail 
service contained in the recent study of 


that question which was the subject of a 
report by Gael Sullivan, second assistant 
postmaster general (reported in Railway 
Age of March 23, page 651), Representative 
Boren, Democrat of Oklahoma, has intro- 
duced two bills (in addition to one already 
noted in Railway Age of April 6, page 741) 
and Representative O’Brien, Democrat of 
Michigan, one, to extend the air mail 
service. 

The Boren bills are H. R. 6028, which 
would authorize the establishment of air 
mail service for non-first class mail, includ- 
ing parcel post, on a basis to “assure the re- 
ceipt of revenue from such service adequate 
to pay the cost thereof,” and H. R. 6029, 
which would authorize the postmaster gen- 
eral to lease space at public airports for use 
in handling mail. 

The O’Brien bill, H. R. 5993, would 
create a 5-man aeronautical advisory com- 
mittee ; fix the air postage rate on first class 
mail at 5 cents per ounce; establish air par- 
cel post rates on a zone system (ranging 
from 45 cents plus 3 cents per pound in the 
first zone to 67 cents plus 53 cents per 
pound in the eighth zone, with a 10-Ib. 
weight limit) ; authorize the lease of mail 
handling space at airports; and provide for 
an assistant secretary of state for air in 
the State department. 


New Administrative Procedures 
Bill Offered 


Representative Walter, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, has introduced a bill (H. R. 
5988) “to improve the administration of 
justice by prescribing fair administrative 
procedure,” which is similar to the bill 
(S. 7) passed by the Senate, with modifica- 
tions favored by members of the House ju- 
diciary committee. As noted in Railway Age 
of July 7, 1945, page 46, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission opposed the application 
of the administrative procedure bills to it 
in the form in which they were originally 
drafted. 


Backlog of Equipment Orders 
at Year’s End 


Statistics, showing the value of Decem- 
ber, 1945, shipments of rail transportation 
equipment, as compared to November, 1945, 
and the monthly 1944 average, and unfilled 
orders as of December 31, 1945, as com- 
pared to November 30, 1945, and December 
31, 1944, were released last week by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Shipment of locomotives and parts total- 
ed $29,277,000, a decrease of 17.9 per cent 
under November, 1945, and 19.7 per cent 
under the 1944 monthly average. Diesel 
and electric locomotives were valued at 
$6,252,000, a decrease of 48.5 per cent and 
39.4 per cent, respectively. The valuation 
of steam locomotives, $16,744,000, showed 
a decrease of 9.0 and 20.3 per cent. In- 
creases are noted in locomotive parts, val- 
ued at $6,281,000, at percentages of 22.9 
and 19.0, respectively. 

Shipments of railroad cars amounted to 
$13,517,000, a 30.1 per cent increase over 
last November, but a 22.6 per cent decrease 
from the monthly 1944 average. Railroad 
car parts, valued at $9,354,000, and rail- 
road frogs, switches and crossings valued at 
$1,532,000 were shipped in December. In- 
creases of 45.3 per cent and 30.8 per cent 
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were noted in the December shipments of 
railroad signals and related accessories, 
which totaled $2,939,000. 

Unfilled orders of locomotives and parts 
at the end of December amounted to ap- 
proximately $308,000,000, an increase of 6.9 
per cent over last November and 1.8 per 
cent increase over December, 1944. The 
estimated value of Diesel and electric loco- 
motives on order was $152,358,000; of 
steam locomotives $136,490,000. Locomo- 
tive parts on order were estimated at $19,- 
000,000. 

Unfilled orders of railroad cars as of 
last December totaled $308,668,000, an in- 
crease of 16.0 per cent and 32.4 per cent, 
respectively, while railroad car parts on 
order were valued at $86,042,000, increases 
of 1.5 per cent and 90.3 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Frogs, switches and crossings on order 
amounted to $15,418,000, and unfilled orders 
for signals and related accessories totaled 
$15,717,000. 


F. P. C. Gets Second Application 
for Gas Pipeline 


The Big Inch Gas, Inc., has applied to 
the Federal Power Commission for author- 
ity to construct the necessary conversion 
facilities and to operate the so-called Big 
Inch pipeline from Texas to New Jersey 
to transport natural gas from eastern Texas 
to markets in New York, New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania. An application of 
the Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line Co. 
for authority to convert both the Big Inch 
and the Little Big Inch to the transporta- 
* tion of natural gas was reported in Railway 
- Age, March 30, page 697. 

Big Inch Gas informed the commission 
that its offer to the War Assets Corpora- 
tion of $40,000,000, for the Big Inch is 
made in conjunction with an offer of Big 
Inch Oil, Inc., to purchase the Little 
Big Inch for transportation of petroleum 
products. The applicant proposed to begin 
the necessary conversion immediately upon 
acquisition of the pipeline. The cost of 
construction is estimated at $30 million. 

According to the application, the line 
would be put into operation with a capaci- 
ty of about 275,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily. The applicant said it already has 
developed a market for about 90 per cent 
of its gas load with utility companies in 
New York and New Jersey, and that it 
has commitments for the purchase of 300,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas per day from 
producing areas in eastern Texas. 


Extends Reply Date in I. C. C. 
Truck-Forwarder Study 


Secretary W. P. Bartel announced this 
week that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has extended to May 15 the time 
within which interested parties may file 
with the commission memoranda or briefs 
containing their views as to the interpre- 
tation that should be placed on any of the 
provisions of section 409 of part IV of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
along with suggestions as to conditions 
that should be prescribed and regulations 
that should be made by the commission to 
carry out its purposes. 

As reported in Railway Age of March 16, 
page 584, the commission has instituted an 
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investigation on its own motion, docketed 
as No. 29493, to “determine and prescribe 
reasonable, just and equitable terms and 
conditions under which agreements may be 
made for the utilization by freight for- 
warders of the services and instrumentali- 
ties of common carriers by motor vehicle.” 


Rail Equipment Price Control 
Suspended by O. P. A. 


Locomotives and tenders, passenger and 
freight cars and many other types of rail- 
road parts and specialties are included in 
the transportation equipment on which price 
control has been suspended, it was an- 
nounced in Washington, D. C., on April 8 
by Paul A. Porter, Price Administrator. 
This action, he said, carries out our “policy 
of removing price controls as soon as they 
are no longer needed to safeguard the 
country from the disaster of inflation. 

“The results of this suspension—price 
ceilings are only being suspended and not 
removed—will be under constant scrutiny, 
partly by means of O. P. A. surveys, and 
the ability of the industries involved to 
price their products at reasonable levels 
will influence the O. P. A.’s future de- 
control policy,” he added. 


“Adequate” Block System Again 
Recommended by I.C.C. 


A recommendation that the Illinois Ter- 
minal install an “adequate block system” on 
the line on which a side collision occurred 
February 21, at Lead Works, near Alton, 
Ill.,,.was made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its report of an investigation 
under the supervision of Commissioner Pat- 
terson. 

The accident involved a freight, Extra 
34 North, made up of a steam locomotive, 
70 cars and caboose, and a southbound pas- 
senger train, No. 47, a single electric trac- 
tion car. It occurred at the south switch of 
a lead track located 5.2 miles south of 
Alton, on the line to St. Louis, Mo., where 
trains are operated on the tangent single- 
track line by timetable and train orders. No 
block system was in use, although a con- 
tinuously-lighted, two-indication, color-light 
type open-switch protection signal, located 
at a point 2,567 ft. north of the switch, was 
arranged to indicate red (stop, then pro- 
ceed at restricted speed) when the switch 
was lined for movement to the lead track. 

No maximum speed was specified by rule 
for this vicinity, the report explained, but 
the maximum speed attainable by the elec- 
tric traction cars is 40 m.p.h. The average 
daily movement in the 32 days preceding 
the collision was 41.22 trains. 

The accident occurred about 10:35 p. m. 
in clear weather. No. 47 approached Lead 
Works at about 35 m.p.h., and the motor- 
man said he observed the open-switch signal 
displaying green (proceed) when it was 
some distance ahead, but did not again 
notice the indication. When the car was 
about 300 ft. north of the fouling point of 
the switch he saw freight cars on the turn- 
out and applied the brakes in emergency, 
reducing the speed to about 10 m.p.h. when 
the passenger car struck the side of the 
fifty-fifth car of the freight. The front 


trucks of both cars were derailed and the 
traction car was badly damaged. 
The northbound freight had stopped on 








the main track, with the engine in the vicin- 
ity of the switch, about 10:27 p. m. The 
front brakeman said he placed a lighted 5- 
minute fusee on the main track immediately 
north of the “switch and then lined the 
switch for his train to enter the lead track, 
Its movement was somewhat delayed be- 
cause a cut of cars occupied the track into 
which it was moving, and when it resumed 
motion at about 5 m.p.h. the front brakeman 
went ahead of the cut of cars to watch for 
other cars on the track. The conductor and 
flegman remained in the caboose. About 8 
minutes after the freight had stopped at the 
switch, its fifty-fifth car was struck by the 
traction car. 

No train order restricting the author- 
ity of No. 47 over the freight had 
been issued, the report said, and under the 
rules the freight was required to clear the 
main track, or furnish flag protection, by 
10:26 p. m. The employees on the freight 
“thought” the fusee and the open-switch 
protection signal provided sufficient protec- 
tion against southbound trains. Another em- 
ployee, stationed in a tower 958 ft. north of 
the protection signal, testified that it dis- 
played red continuously for at least 8 min- 
utes before the collision. The motorman of 
the traction car said he saw no fusee, and 
the report said it was evident that it 
burned out before his train reached it. 

There were no fatalities, but 13 passen- 
gers and 2 employees were injured. The 
accident was caused, according to the re- 
port, by “an inferior train occupying the 
main track on the time of an opposing supe- 
rior train, and by failure to operate the 
superior train in accordance with the signal 
displaying an open-switch indication.” It 
“might have been prevented,” the report 
continued, “if an adequate block system had 
been in use in this territory, since these op- 
posing trains would not have been permitted 
to occupy the same block simultaneously.” 


Transverse Fissures Caused 
Seaboard Derailment 


A broken rail, the result of transverse 
fissure, was the cause of the derailment 
January 2, near Blaney, S. C., of the Sea- 
board Air Line’s southbound No. 43, the 
east coast “Silver Meteor,” according to 
the report of an investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the 
supervision of Commissioner Patterson. 
Two passengers were killed and 104 pas- 
sengers and 14 employees were injured. 

The accident occurred at a point 81.18 
miles south of Hamlet, N. C., on the single- 
track main line from that point through 
Columbia, S. C., and Savannah, Ga., where 
trains were operated by timetable, train 
orders and a manual block system. The 
grade is 0.8 per cent descending southward 
and there is a 2-deg. curve to the left for 
southbound trains. The maximum author- 
ized speed for this train was 60 m. p. h. 
and it was running at about that speed 
when derailed. 

The track structure in the vicinity con- 
sists of 100-Ib. rail, rolled and laid in 
1935 on 22 treated ties per rail length, fully 
tieplated, single spiked, provided with 4- 
hole angle bars 24 in. long and an average 
of 12 rail anchors per rail length, and laid 
on crushed stone ballast 15 in. deep. The 
line had been inspected by the section fore- 
man about 48 hours before the accident, 
and a detector car had been operated over 
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it October 12, 1945, at which time no de- 
fect was indicated. 

The train consisted of a 3-unit Diesel- 
electric locomotive, one lightweight pass- 
enger-baggage car, 7 regular sleeping cars, 
2 dining cars and 7 coaches, one of light- 
weight steel construction. At 5:14 a. m. 
the rear truck of the second Diesel unit, 
the third Diesel unit, the first to seventh 
cars, inclusive, the front truck of the 
eighth car, and the tenth to fourteenth 
cars, inclusive, were derailed. The first 
two locomotive units stopped about 1,700 
ft. south of the point of the accident. The 
third unit stopped on its left side, in re- 
yerse position, east of the track and about 
470 ft. south of the point of derailment. 
The first car, also on its left side, stopped 
close to the third engine unit, while the 
second to fifth cars, remaining coupled, 
stopped upright east of the track to the 
rear of the first car. The rest of the de- 
railed equipment remained upright on the 
roadbed, and all of it was considerably 
damaged. 

The train had been riding smoothly until 
it reached the point of the accident, when 
an unusual movement of the first engine 
unit was noticed. The engineer made an 
emergency brake application, but the de- 
railment took place before speed could be 
materially reduced. A rail broken through 
the head, web and base at four places was 
found on the east side of the track, the 
first break being 33.36 ft. south of the re- 
ceiving end of the rail. At three of the 
breaks there were transverse fissures which 
covered 10, 8 and 7 per cent, respectively, of 
the cross-sectional area of the head, none 
of which extended to the surface. 

The investigation brought out the in- 
formation that a southbound passenger 
train which had passed the point of the 
accident about 70 min. previously had been 
stopped about 1 mile south after the bag- 
gageman had signaled for a stop when 
some object struck the car he was in in 
the vicinity where the derailment occurred. 
The flagman of that train went to the rear 
about 34 mile to provide flag protection, 
examining the track as he did so, but 
found no unusual condition. Examination 
of the train disclosed damage to the brake 
rigging of its second Diesel-electric unit, 
but after the damaged parts were removed 
the train proceeded without anyone ex- 
amining the track where the damage oc- 
curred, according to the report. 

After the derailment, particles of brass 
detected in the head of one piece of the 
broken rail indicated that it had been in 
contact with the damaged brake equipment, 
and it was concluded that two rail breaks 
occurred when the preceding train passed 
over the rail, a 1.44-ft. section being forced 
out of alinement at that time. Apparently 
the other two breaks occurred when the 
engine of the next train passed over this 
point, resulting in two other sections of the 
rail, aggregating 2.82 ft., being forced out 
of alinement. 


Petition for Interstate Freight 
Trust Agreement Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied a petition filed by the United 
States Freight Company and the Hickok 
Oil Corporation for approval of a trust 
agreement providing for the disposition to 











the United States Trust Company of New 
York, as trustee for a 5-year period, of 
the stock in the Interstate Motor Freight 
System, now held by the petitioners. 

As reported in Railway Age, April 6, 
page 744, the commission had ordered the 
two companies to divest themselves of con- 
trol of Interstate, in the No. MC-F-2181 
and related proceedings, and since then had 
refused to accept various proposed alter- 
native arrangements as compliance with the 
order. The trust arrangement, the com- 
mission said, “is not in compliance with the 
requirements” of the divestment order. 


Cost of Wage Raise 
Estimated by I.C.C. 


(Continued from page 783) 


Improved Capital Set-up—In contrast 
to this unfavorable showing in terms of 
investors’ appraisal is another tabulation in 
the “Comment,” which indicates the im- 
provement in railway capital set-up since 
1920. Covering Class I, II and III roads 
and their lessor companies, it shows that 
funded debt (including unmatured debt out- 
standing, matured funded debt unpaid, and 
equipment obligations) declined $667 million 
from the end of 1920 to the end of 1944, 
while the par value of stock outstanding in- 
creased $605 million. From 1930 to 1944 
funded debt declined $2.191 million and 
stock declined $564 million. These figures 
reflect changes in capitalization resulting 
from reorganizations, the bureau explains. 

As compared with the capitalization 
changes thus summarized, the depreciated 
investment in road and equipment increased 
by over $2,669 million from 1920 to 1944, 
although it declined $1,158 million from 1930 
to 1944. “The reserve for amortization of 
defense projects, however, amounted to 
about $500 million at the close of 1944.” In 
1920 the funded debt was equivalent to 60.3 
per cent of the depreciated investment, as 
compared with 49.7 per cent in 1944. At the 
end of 1920 the sum of funded debt and cap- 
ital stock was 107.4 per cent of the invest- 
ment, while at the close of 1944 that figure 
had been reduced to 93.8 per cent. 

The bureau also comments on the rela- 
tionship between total gross ton-miles (cars, 
contents and cabooses, including locomotives 
and tenders) in freight and passenger serv- 
ice combined and the total “maintenance 
man-hours” for Class I roads, measuring 
this relationship through index numbers 
computed by using 1937-1939 averages as a 
base. “As a result of war conditions,” it 
points out, “the index of gross ton-miles 
rose abruptly each year beginning with 1941 
until it reached a peak of 180 in 1944, re- 
ceding to 170 in 1945. The index of main- 
tenance man-hours followed a_ similar 
course, though lagging behind the index of 
gross ton-miles. The man-hour index in- 
creased sharply each year, from 104 in 1940 
to 166 in 1944, and despite the decline in 
traffic volume, the 1945 index was the same 
as in the preceding year. Maintenance man- 
hours per million gross ton-miles declined 
from 934 in 1937 to 771 in 1942, but this de- 
cline halted in 1943. In that year the aver- 
age rose to 783 hours and continued to ad- 
vance to 810 hours in 1944 and to 854 hours 
in 1945.” 


Increased Use of Diesels—The con- 


tinued increase in the use of Diesel-electric 
locomotives is the subject of discussion by 
the bureau again. As has been true each 
year since 1940, it says, the volume of 
freight traffic handled in Diesel-propelled 
trains, as measured in gross _ton-miles, 
again increased sharply in 1945 over the 
preceding year, the percentage being 79, 
while the increase in gross ton-miles, 107 
billions, was approximately double the 1944 
increase over 1943. Coal-burning locomo- 
tives handled about 81 per cent of the gross 
ton-miles in 1940, but the proportion 
dropped to 71 per cent in 1945. In the 
same period the gross ton-miles produced 
by Diesel-electrics rose from 0.05 per cent 
to almost 7 per cent. Diesel-propelled 
trains accounted for 5.2 per cent of the 
passenger-train car-miles in 1940 as com- 
pared to 9.58 per cent in 1945. Between 
the same periods the relative position of 
coal-burning locomotives shows a decline 
of 7.85 percentage points, oil-burning lo- 
comotives an increase of 3.76 and electrics 
a decline of 0.29. 

In its regular survey of operating re- 
sults, the bureau noted that February 
freight revenues (daily basis) were 2.9 
per cent greater than January but 21.5 
per cent under February, 1945. The freight 
revenue index (based on the 1935-1939 
monthly average as 100) for February was 
173.7, as compared to 168.9 for January 
and 221.4 for February, 1945. The pas- 
senger index, similarly computed, was 362.4 
for February, compared to 392.9 for Janu- 
ary, 397.8° for February, 1945, and 414.7 
for the same 1944 month. Passenger reve- 
nue was 7.7 per cent less, on a daily basis, 
in February than in the month before, and 
8.9 per cent under February, 1945. 

March carloadings, on an average weekly 
basis, for all commodities, were 1.1 per 
cent under the corresponding 1945 period, 
but revenue freight traffic in January 
showed a decline of 9.3 per cent in the 
number of tons carried and 15.1 per cent 
in the number of ton-miles, as compared 
with the same month of 1945, the report 
points out. The rate of decline in tons 
of freight carried in January was slightly 
less than in the preceding month, and the 
rate of decline in ton-miles also was smaller 
than in December, 1945. In January, as 
compared with the same month of the pre- 
ceding year, the number of passengers car- 
ried declined 3.6 per cent, but the number 
of passenger-miles increased 1.1 per cent. 

Turning to the outlook for the near fu- 
ture, the bureau notes that loadings of grain 
and products in March did not reach the 
Department of Agriculture’s 60,000 cars 
per week goal. “Slippage” amounted to 
12,700 cars weekly, “and can scarcely be 
made up during April.” The April goal 
is 22.6 per cent higher than actual loadings 
in March, and “elevator inventories of 
grain are dangerously low,” so that “it 
seems doubtful that the goal for April will 
be met by the actual movement.” 

April livestock loadings are expected by 
the Department of Agriculture to increase 
6.6 per cent over last April, and 4.7 per 
cent over current loadings, the “Comment” 
notes, while estimated requirements for re- 
frigerator cars total 172,000 cars, an in- 
crease of 11,100 cars over April, 1945, load- 
ings. Merchandise 1. c. 1. loadings “continue 
to increase, and are now at a level almost 
equal to that of four years ago, when Gen- 
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eral Order O. D. T. No. 1 was being put 
into effect. There has been a distinct in- 
crease in 1. c. 1. tonnage, although there 
has also been some relaxation of the heavy 
loading order; under permit, for cars moy- 
ing westward.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The Unitep Fruit Company (Cia Agri- 
cola de Guatemala) has ordered six switch- 
ing locomotives of the 2-8-2 type from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Pressed Steel Car’s Production 
Reduced by Material Shortages 


Material shortages substantially reduced 
the Pressed Steel Car Company’s car pro- 
duction in the first three months of 1945, 
according to Ernest Murphy, president. 
With the resumption of steel-making, it is 
hoped that this situation will be improved 
by mid-year. During the first quarter, ap- 
proximately 800 freight cars were shipped 
and about 1,300 cars are scheduled for pro- 
duction in the second quarter. At the end 
of March, the company had car and mis- 
cellaneous orders on its books amounting to 
$30,000,000. 

Commenting upon the recently concluded 
arrangements to acquire the Mount Ver- 
non Car Manufacturing Company on April 
10, Mr. Murphy said the integration of 
these properties with those of Pressed Steel 
Car should make possible substantial econ- 
omies in operation. During the period 
1936-1945, Mount Vernon received orders 
for 33,000 freight cars, while in the same 
period Pressed Steel’s orders totaled 46,000 


cars. 


The SouTHERN has invited bids by April 
22 for 2,100 freight cars, including 1,000 
50-ton, 4014-ft. steel sheathed box cars ; 600 
50-ton, 41-ft. 63£-in. steel low-side gondola 
cars; 100 70-ton, 52-ft. steel low-side drop- 
end gondola cars; 250 70-ton, 40-ft. 8-in. 
steel ballast cars; and 150 70-ton steel cov- 
ered hopper cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has or- 
dered, from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, 12 streamlined 
sleeping cars to be constructed at a cost of 
$1,287,000. The cars, which will replace 
equipment now operating between Chicago 
and St. Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis, will 
be built of high tensile steel and will include 
the latest types of equipment. 


The Cuicaco & NortTH WESTERN has 
placed an order with the American Car 
and Foundry Company for 16 lightweight, 
streamlined passenger cars which are to be 
constructed at an approximate cost of $1,- 
500,000. The cars will be added to stream- 
liner service between Chicago, Denver, 
Colo., and West Coast points. The order 
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includes tour regular dining cars with a 
seating capacity of 48 persons each; two 
lunch counter-dining cars, three club-lounge 
cars which will be equipped with a large 
lounge section, barber shop and shower 
room; one cafe-lounge car, one mail and 
baggage car, two post-office mail storage 
cars and three baggage-dormitory cars. 


SIGNALING 


(HE Boston & MAINE has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany for 38 sets of automatic train control 
equipment for application to new Diesel- 
electric locomotives. Twenty sets of this 
equipment will be used on passenger loco- 
motives. Twenty sets of this equipment will 
be used on passenger locomotives and 18 
sets on freight locomotives. The equipment 
is arranged for operation as a 2-indication 
cab signal system, with whistle and ac- 
knowledger, in the territory between Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Greenfield, and also as an 
intermittent inductive automatic train stop 
system in the Hoosac Tunnel. 


The WEsTERN Paciric has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company for the necessary additions in the 
control machine, with new code line and 
carrier equipment, to control the recently in- 
stalled centralized traffic control system be- 
tween Oroville, Cal., and Portola from Sac- 
ramento, instead of from Keddie, as at pres- 
ent—Keddie being within the C.T.C. con- 
trolled territory, 76 miles east of Oroville, 
while the new control point at the Sacra- 
mento divisional headquarters is 66 mi. west 
of Oroville, the western end of the territory. 
The controlled territory has at present three 
sections of code line, only one of which 
is carrier controlled, while in the new ar- 
rangement all these sections will be carrier 
controlled. Two carriers will be trans- 
mitted 140 mi., the third 105 mi., and due 
to the length of transmission, carrier re- 
peaters will be employed. The installation 
work will be handled by railroad forces. 


Supply Trade 





The Apex Railway Products Com- 
pany has moved its Chicago office to the 
McCormick Building, 332 South Michigan 
Avenue. 


Frank M. Urban, assistant merchandise 
manager, has been appointed merchandise 
manager of the mechanical goods division 
of United States Rubber Company. 


Carleton P. Ross, recently released 
from the armed forces, has been appointed 
sales representative of the Ross & White 
Co., of Chicago. 


Robert Watson, mechanical engineer, 
western sales manager and assistant to the 
president of the Waugh Equipment Com- 
pany, has been elected a vice-president. 


John W. Weigt has been appointed 
manager of the New York branch of the 
Electric Storage Battery Company to 
succeed D. P. Orcutt, who has retired 
after 36 years’ service with the company. 
Mr. Weigt, a graduate of Cornell, was an 
Army lieutenant during the first world 








war and joined Electric Storage Battery 
in 1920 as a salesman in the New York 
branch, covering the industrial truck and 
locomotive fields. He later took charge of 
sales work in those departments. In 1944, 
he also took charge of railway battery sales 





John W. Weigt 


For the past seven years Mr. Weigt has 
been mayor voi the incorporated village of 
Thomaston, Great Neck, N. Y., where he 
resides. 


At the annual meeting of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, H. J. Gearhart 
was elected executive vice-president to suc- 
ceed George H. Fleming; C. P. Mapp, 
H. E. Chilcoat and G. J. Lindroth were 
elected vice-presidents; B. W. Harvey, 
secretary, and F. D. Evans, treasurer. L. 
J. Lieberthal was appointed assistant to 
the president ; S. C. Borland, assistant sec- 
retary, and C. E. Waldron, assistant treas- 
urer. 


Frank B. Baker has been elected vice- 
president of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Baker, 
who has charge of purchases for all plants 
of the company, began his career in the 
railroad equipment business in 1912, when 
he left a position in the shops of the Mich- 





Frank B. Baker 


igan Central to become record clerk in the 
Haskell & Barker carbuilding plant at 
Michigan City, Ind. He rose through 
several stenographic positions to assistant 
purchasing agent, and was appointed sup- 
ply agent at Chicago when Haskell & 
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Barker was merged with the Pullman Car 
& Manufacturing Co., in 1922. In 1934 Mr. 
Baker was appointed general purchasing 
agent of the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Company, with offices in the 
car works division. He is also a director 
in the Pullman Trust and Savings Bank. 


C. H. Jones, a chief clerk of the Texas 
Company, has been appointed assistant to 
the traffic manager at New York. J. J. 
Roby, also a chief clerk, has been appoint- 
ed representative, western district, Chicago. 


Henry W. Dodge, former vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Texas Company, has been elected chairman 
of the board of Air Products, Inc., with 
offices in New York. 


William Rosenthal, formerly  vice- 
president and a director of the Hyman- 
Michaels Company, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Purdy Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


The Republic Supply Company of 
California has been appointed distributor 
in that state for the industrial rubber prod- 
ucts of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Man- 
hattan rubber division, Passaic, N. J. 


The Levitt Safety Appliances Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, has been 
appointed a distributor in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, for the line of dry 
chemical fire extinguishers, of the Ansul 
Chemical Company, Fire Extinguisher 
division, Marinette. Wis. 


William P. Loyzelle has been appoint- 
ed trafic manager for all divisions of the 
American Locomotive Company except 
the Railway Steel Spring division, with 
headauarters in Schenectady. N. Y. He 
succeeds W. J. Hall, who has retired. Mr. 
Hall was associated with American Loco- 
motive since june 1, 1911. 


Frank P. Swallow, assistant manager 
of the Logan Drinking Cup d¥ision. of the 
United States Envelope Company, has 
been appointed manager of the division to 
succeed Donald B. Logan, who has re- 
tired irom the active duties of manage- 
ment, but will continue with certain sales 
promotion work. 


H. Cubbie Roane has been appointed 
assistant district manager of the Atlanta. 
Ga.. office of Bowser, Inc. Mr. Roane’s 
territory will include North and Sout! 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama. 
Mississippi and eastern Tennessee. He 
formerly was division lubrication engineer 
with the Gulf Oil Corporation. 


The American Brake Shoe Company 
has contracted to purchase the Progres- 
sive Foundry Works, Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y., subject to approval of Progressive’s 
stockholders. Under Brake Shoe manage- 
ment, the foundry will continue to produce 
castings for Progressive’s customers, in 
addition to introducing castings made by 
the process recently developed at Brake 
Shoe’s metallurgical research laboratory. 
The new plant will be operated as a new 
division of American Brake Shoe. It will 
be under the direction of W. T. Kelly, Jr., 
President of Brake Shoe’s Kellogg division. 
Howard S. Van Billiard, president of Pro- 
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gressive Foundry, will continue as man- 
ager. No changes in personnel are con- 
templated. 


James C. Peugh has been appointed 
sales and service engineer to cover the west- 
ern part of the United States for the Pax- 
ton-Mitchell Company of Omaha, Neb. 
A graduate of Kansas State University and 
formerly connected with the Missouri Pa- 
cific, Mr. Peugh has just returned from 
39 months’ service with the army. James 
J. Keliher, chief service engineer and as- 
sistant to the president of Paxton-Mitchell 
since 1932, has retired. Affiliated with the 
company since 1910, Mr. Keliher was born 
in North Platte, Neb., in 1880 and began 
work with the Union Pacific in that city 
in 1895. 


C. D. Fey, formerly with the sales, pur- 
chasing and special products departments 
of the Caterpillar Tractor Company, and 
J. L. Nordine, formerly with the mainte- 
nance of way, evaluation and bridge and 
building sections of the Alton’s engineering 
department, have been appointed specialized 
industrial sales district representatives for 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. Mr. Fey, with 
headquarters in Peoria, Ill., has been as- 
signed to work with LeTourneau railroad 
distributors in Chicago, St. Louis, Mo., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
Nordine will work out of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and will contact railroad distributors 
there and in Pittsburgh, Pa.. Baltimore, 
Md.. and Columbia, S. C. 


OBITUARY 


L. J. Papineau, vice-president of the 
Canadian Johns-Manville Company, Ltd., 
in charge oi the transportation department, 
died April 3. He was 60 vears oi age, and 
had been associated with the firm since 


1911. 


Bengt E. Folke, mechanical engineer 
and a director oi the Nathan Manutfactur- 
ing Company, whose death on March 25 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 
30. was born in Sweden in 1903. He was 





Bengt E. Folke 


educated at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Orebro, Sweden, and came to the United 
States in 1922. He was employed with the 
Great Northern as locomotive shop fore- 
man from 1922 to 1924 and as locomotive 





designer from 1924 to 1927. He served as 
assistant mechanical engineer of the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville from 1927 
to 1933 and was appointed mechanical engi- 
neer of the Nathan Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1934. 


Alfred E. Jones, consultant and service 
engineer of the general railway department 
of the Crucible Steel Company of America, 
died March 24. Mr. Jones was associated 
with Crucible for 43 years. He formerly 
was representative in the northeastern part 
of the United States for the company’s rail- 
road department. 


Construction 





Cuicaco JUNCTION-INDIANA HArsor 
Bett.—The Federal Works Agency has ad- 
vanced $58,000 to the city of Chicago for 
the completion of plans and estimates on a 
$1,800,000 viaduct project to extend South 
Damen avenue over the tracks of these 
carriers. 


CuiIcaGo, MILWAUKEE, ST. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—The Federal Works Agency has 
advanced $100,000 to the city of Chicago 
for completion of plans and estimates on a 
$4,000,000 grade separation project for the 
construction of five grade structures to eli- 
minate the grade crossings of North Cen- 
tral, Caldwell: and Devon Avenues and to 
extend Bryn Mawr and Hiawatha Avenues 
over the double-track line of this railway. 
The project also requires a new railway 
bridge over the north branch of the Chi- 
cago river and involves the relocation or re- 
building of the road’s Edgebrook suburban 
station. When completed it will eliminate 
the last grade crossing in Chicago on the 
Milwaukee’s high-speed line to Milwaukee. 
Wis.. Minneapolis, Minn., and St. Paul. 
Minn., and the Pacific Northwest. 


Gur, MosireE & Ounto.—This company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct a con- 
necting track on Front street, East St. 
Louis, I1l., 0.8 mile long, physically joining 
its line with that of the Alton. The com- 
pany at present has trackage rights ar- 
rangements to operate on a line on Front 
street of the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, but its application indi- 
cates that it prefers to own the connection 
between its line and that of ‘the Alton. 
which road it is in the process of acquiring 


Financial 





ANN Arzor.—Annual Report—Operat- 
ing revenues of the Ann Arbor in 1945 were 
$6,123,270, compared with $5,946,354 in the 
preceding year, an increase of 2.98 per cent. 
Operating expenses amounted to $4,968,754, 
compared with $4,561,260. Net income was 
$331,123, compared with $423,120. 


Boston & MAINE.—Refunding Building 
Mortgage.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $1,250,000 
of 3 per cent 15-year serial first mortgage 
bonds of the North Station Industrial 
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Building, Inc., at Boston, Mass., covering 
property leased by the railroad. The appli- 
cation (Railway Age of March 16, page 
592) indicated that the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company had agreed to 
purchase such bonds with a 4 per cent in- 
terest rate, but the division expressed the 
opinion that the proposed rate is too high 
in view of current interest rates on obliga- 
tions of various railroad companies, and 
therefore made its approval of the trans- 
action conditional upon a reduction of the 
rate. The railroad has been paying the 
building company a rental sufficient to serv- 
ice $1,292,000 of outstanding first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds, which it is proposed to 
refund with the proceeds of the new issue, 
with the rental payments being reduced 
proportionately. 


CANADIAN PaciFic.—Annual Report.— 
Gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific in 
1945 amounted to $316,109,358, compared 
with $318,871,034 in the preceding year. 
Operating expenses, including taxes, totaled 
$280,055,024, compared with $275,711,370. 
Net income, after fixed charges, was $31,- 
614,162, compared with $34,699,830. Cur- 
rent assets at the year-end exceeded current 
liabilities by $82.854,705, or 175 per cent. 
At the end of 1944 the excess was $88,484,- 
875. 

Shareholders of the company will be 
asked to approve appropriations of $42,039,- 
447 for the year 1946. The principal out- 
lays would be $2,814,995 for additions «nd 
betterments to stations, freight sheds, coal- 
ing and watering facilities and engine 
houses ; $1,019,374 for replacement and en- 
largement of structures in permanent form; 
$1,360.936 for tie plates, rail anchors and 
miscellaneous roadway betterments ; $1,086,- 
640 for replacement of rail in main line and 
branch line tracks with heavier section; 
$1,681.092 for installation of automatic sig- 
nals; $1,445,757 for additional terminal and 
side track accommodation; $1,017,258 for 
additions and betterments to shop machin- 
ery: $16,840,399 for new rolling stock; 
$1.095,802 for additions 7nd betterments to 
rolling stock; $12,684,593 for ocean and 
coastal steamships, and $764,507 for addi- 
tions and betterments to communication fa- 
cilities. The appropriations for new rolling 
stock provide for 40 Pacific type steam loco- 
motives, designed primarily for branch oper- 
ations, and 14 Diesel-electric switching lo- 
comotives; 1,750 freight cars and 52 units 
of work equipment. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—Refunding.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue $40,- 
000,000 of series P general mortgage 234 
per cent gold bonds, due in 1982, and $30,- 
000,000 of series Q general mortgage 25% 
per cent gold bonds, due in 2010, both is- 
sues having been sold et 98.071 to Morgan 
Stanley & Company and others, making the 
average annual cost about 2.75 per cent. 
The proceeds and other funds are to be ap- 
plied to the redemption of the following out- 
standing general mortgage gold bonds: 
$30,000,000 of 334 per cent series L, due 
in 1970 and callable at 105%; $35.000,000 
of 3% per cent series M, due in 1980 and 
callable at 10534; and $10,000,000 of 3% 
per cent series K, due in 1960 and callable 
at 1057. An additional $25,000,000 of the 


series K are being refinanced in a separate 
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transaction. (Previous item in Railway 
Age of April 6, page 748.) The refunding 
here approved by the division is expected to 
result in a net saving of $8,549,993. 


Gur, Mosite & Onto.—Merger with 
Alton.—Stockholders of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio, at the annual meeting in Mobile, 
Ala., on April 8, approved the proposed 
merger of that line with the Alton. Holders 
of 77.32 per cent of the shares voted in 
favor of the proposal. In furtherance of 
this action, the stockholders voted in favor 
of a plan to issue, to the holders of Alton 
3-per cent first-mortgage bonds, $22,675,000 
in G. M. & O. general mortgage income 
bonds, and for the issuance of 327,787 %4 
shares of no par common stock, an increase 
in the authorized common stock from 609,- 
847 shares to 988,635 shares, and also for 
assuming the leases and financing of three 
leased lines operated as part of the Alton 
system. The proposed merger, which is ex- 
pected to be completed by late summer, will 
create a new 3,000-mile railroad system ex- 
tending from Mobile and New Orleans, La., 
to Chicago and Kansas City, Mo., by way 
of St. Louis, Mo. It has already been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and by Federal Judge John P. 
Barnes, who has jurisdiction over the re- 
organization proceedings of the Alton. 
Alton bondholders, however, have not yet 
formally been asked to approve the plan. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Merger of Subsidi- 
aries—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to purchase the properties of the 
following subsidiary railroad companies, all 
the capital stocks of which are owned by 
it: Benton Southern, 5.48 miles; Blooming- 
ton Southern, 9.16 miles; Blue Island, 4.26 
miles; Dunleith & Dubuque Bridge, 1.3 
miles; Fredonia & Reeds, 1.77 miles; Gol- 
conda Northern, 12.77. miles; Herrin 
Northern, 0.95 mile; Kensington & East- 
ern, 6.19 miles; and St. Louis Belleville & 
Southern, 11.54 miles. The Bloomington 
Southern was controlled by the Mississippi 
Valley Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Illinois Central, but its acquisition by the 
parent company has been approved by the 
division along with the mergers. All of 
the properties involved have been operated 


by the I. C. under lease, and the transac- © 


tions will not affect its operation except to 
simplify the system capital structure 
through elimination of the subsidiary cor- 
porations. 


LenicH & NEw EncLAND.—Annual Re- 
port—Total railway operating income in 
1945 amounted to $5,735,351 and railway 
operating expenses $5,427,505, including 
$1,024,607 for accelerated amortization of 
defense projects. The net income for the 
year was $209,404. 


MissourtI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Annual Re- 
port——Railway operating revenues for 1945 
totaled $83,093,893, compared with $84,022,- 
041 in the preceding year. Operating ex- 
penses were $57,134,076, compared with 
$58,814,884. Net income amounted to $5,- 
867,598, compared with $6,110,114. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours.—<4n- 
nual Report—Moving to expedite traffic 
and increase operating efficiency in the post- 
war competition for. business; the New 





York, Chicago & St. Louis is undertaking 
extensive improvements to its property, 
which were postponed in the war period by 
the scarcity of manpower and materials, 
John W. Davin, president, states in the 
1945 annual report. “Construction projects 
and new rail authorized but not completed 
will require a further expenditure of ap- 
proximately $15,341,077,” he says, noting 
that in the years 1941 through 1945 the 
Nickel Plate spent $32,570,164 on road im- 
provements and new equipment. Among 
improvements already made and contem- 
plated, the report notes installation of cen- 
tralized traffic control on several sections 
of line, interlocking plant installations, auto- 
matic signals, teletype, bridge renewals, and 
wide equipment improvements, both passen- 
ger and freight. 

Along with the physical improvement of 
the property, the Nickel Plate achieved im- 
provement in its financial position in 1945. 
Net income was $8,083,229 as compared 
with $7,225,924 in 1944, an increase of 11.86 
per cent. Total taxes were $26,597,678 less 
than in 1944, railway tax accruals for the 
year being a credit of $3,424,663, compared 
with a debit of $23,173,015 in 1944. The 
railroad’s accelerated amortization of de- 
fense projects, which played a part in the 
tax reduction, was $12,155,004, in addition 
to regular 1945 amortization charges of 
$3,268,696. 

The Nickel Plate refunded in two oper- 
ations, in 1945, all of its debt other than 
equipment obligations. On December 31, 
1945, total bond and equipment debt was 
$115,360,222, a reduction of $3,751,695 dur- 
ing the year. The reduction in debt and 
the refunding at lower rates cut interest 
and other fixed charges to approximately 
$3,820,000 a year, compared with $5,310,000 
in 1944 and $7,502,000 in 1936. Since 1936 
the total debt has been reduced $44,984,179, 
or 28.05 per cent. 


New York, OnTARIO & WESTERN.—An- 
nual Report.—Railway operating revenues 
in 1945 amounted to $7,763,042, as compared 
with $9,244,351 in 1944, and railway oper- 
ating expenses amounted to $7,743,718, as 
compared with $8,915,107. Net revenues 
from railway operations in 1945 totaled 
$19,324 as compared with $329,244 in the 
preceding year. The net deficit totaled 
$2,630,326 as compared with a loss of $2,- 
947,253 in 1944. 


NorFotK & WESTERN.—Annual Report. 
—The Norfolk & Western’s opereting rev- 
enues in 1945 amounted to $144,863,000, a 
decrease of $14,735,516 or 9.23 per cent 
under 1944. The balance of income, amount- 
ing to $22,679,000, increased approximately 
$500,000 over the preceding year. Operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $98,924,000, an 
increase of $9,211,619 or 10.27 per cent, due 
primarily to charges on account of accel- 
erated amortization of defense projects. 

The results of reconversion from wartime 
production to peacetime were reflected in 
the company’s revenue freight traffic. In 
1945, total revenue freight tonnage amount- 
ed to 66,577,745 tons, a decrease of about 
seven per cent from 1944. Revenue pas- 
sengers totaled 4,612,549, a decrease of 2”- 
proximately 11 per cent under the year he- 
fore, which was due primarily to the cur- 
tailment of mass troop movements. 

Tax accruals for the year amounted to 

(Continued on page 795) 
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PULLMAN INCORPORATED 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1945 


Sleeping and Parlor Car Operations 

Maintaining the high standard of its outstanding war per- 
formance, Pullman in 1945 successfully met the burden imposed 
upon its sleeping car service by the radically shifting tides of 
troop traffic precipitated by V-E and V-J Days—occurring only 
three months apart—and the ensuing heavy demobilization of 
troops during the closing four months of the year which was 
accelerated beyond the originally scheduled program by de- 
barkation of more than a million men per month at East and 
West Coast ports for discharge and distribution to their homes. 

With more than two-thirds of a!l of its sleeping car accom- 
modations continuously assigned to troop movements, the Pull- 
man service available for civilian travel was directly and vitally 
affected throughout the year. The year witnessed a large-scale 
displacement of civilian travel as the result of restrictions im- 
posed by Order No. 53 of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
effective July 15, 1945, discontinuing all civilian sleeping car 
service on trips of 450 miles or less, combined first with a 5-day 
limit and later a 14-day limit on advance Pullman reservations. 
These curbs on Pullman service were l:fted March 15, 1946, 
and with the easing of military demands now under way it is 
expected that fairly normal conditions with respect to sleeping 
car service for civilian passenger travel will have returned by 
June 1, 1946, in time to accommodate the prospective high tide 
of tourist, recreation and vacation travel this coming summer. 

Passenger miles for the year 1945 aggregated 27.3 billions, 
or about 4% below the record level of 1944. Military traffic 
accounted for nearly one-half of that total. Since Pearl Harbor, 
Pullman has performed a record volume of over 100 billion 
passenger miles of service to civilian travelers and to members 
of the armed forces. This huge volume of wartime traffic 
enabled Pullman, despite sharply increased costs, to operate 
profitably under rates which yielded an average revenue of 


BILLIONS 


only 5.5 mills per passenger mile. This was 12.7% below the 
average rate of 6.3 mills per passenger mile for the five pre- 
war years (1937-41), and was the lowest in over twenty years 
due to the enlarged element of low-rated troop movements 
which were hand!ed at an average rate of approximately 3.2 
mills per passenger mile, or less than half the average rate at 
which the standard class business is handled. The chart below 
discloses that out of the impressive total of 27,300,000,000 miles 
of passenger service performed by Pullman in 1945, approxi- 
mately 12,000,000,000 passenger miles were performed in 
carrying organized troop movements. 


Manufacturing and Engineering Operations 

Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company: Manufac- 
ture of war matériel for the various branches of the armed 
services constituted about two-thirds of the year’s output in 
the Pullman-Standard division. With exception of some U. S. 
Military Cars, all armament orders were cancelled immediately 
following V-J Day. The pattern of railway car building in 
1945 followed that previously set by the exigencies of the war, 
although a large backlog of car orders for the Railroads had 

accumulated at the year’s end. 

Pullman-Standard has completed the transition from war to 
peacetime operations, and production of freight and passenger 
cars for both domestic and foreign railways is expected to 
assume very substantial proportions in 1946. However, the present 
outlook for freight car buying is clouded by uncertainties, prin- 
cipal among which are the repressive effect of war plant shut- 
downs on railway traffic and earnings and the lag in industrial 
production caused by the nationwide strikes in major industries. 
The interference of these strikes with the major sources of 
car-building materials, as well as local or sympathetic strikes 
in some of the Pul!man-Standard plants, has seriously affected 
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production and earnings of that Company during the first two 
months of the year. There are plenty of cars on the books to 
be built, but as a result of these strike interferences, the car 
manufacturing subsidiary is not yet back to a substantial earn- 
ing level. 

The renewal of passenger-car buying that began in 1944 
expanded sharply toward the close of 1945 when large orders 
or authorizations by several major railroads established beyond 
doubt the nationwide character and magnitude of the trend 
toward modernization of railway passenger service. The year 
ended with firm orders on file with the car building industry 
for approximately 1,900 passenger cars, including nearly 500 
Sleepers—all of lightweight construction. This Corporation’s 
car manufacturing subsidiary held a major proportion of these 
unfilled orders for passenger cars on hand at the close of 1945 
and a total of $148 millions of unfilled orders for products of 
all kinds at the 1945 year-end. 

The M. W. Kellogg Company: The year 1945 brought the 
first anniversary of the Kellogg Company’s membership in the 
Pullman group of companies, all of whose diverse interests 
were unified by important contributions to the successful con- 
clusion of the war effort and by their common service to Amer- 
ican industry. One of the great wartime feats of American 
technology was the important part taken by your Kellogg 
Company subsidiary in perfecting the processes underlying 
production in quantity of the fission material for atomic bombs. 
The Kellogg division entered 1946 with total unfilled orders 
for $34 millions of business. 





Developments in Connection With Pullman Separation 
Procedures 

Supplementing the information conveyed to Stockholders from 
time to time in previous annual reports, quarterly financial 
statements, and special communications up to the letter to 
Stockholders under date of January 2, 1946, we now report 
that the U. S. District Court at Philadelphia having jurisdic- 
tion in this case, entered on January 4, 1946 its final order 
approving the sale of Pullman Incorporated’s holding of stock 
of The Pullman Company to a Railroad Buying Group, under 
the executory contract constituted by that Group’s unqualified 
acceptance of Pullman Incorporated’s proposal of May 12, 1945. 

On March 4, 1946, just prior to the expiration of the appeal 
period, the Federal Department of Justice filed notice of an 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court, from the District Court’s 
final order of January 4, 1946. Otis & Company, Glore, Forgan 
& Co., and the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel Plate and Pere Mar- 
quette railroad companies, interveners in this case, have also 
filed their notices of appeal, and appeal to the U. S. Supreme 
Court has been allowed by the District Court. According to the 
expectation stated in the District Court on March 4th by the 
representative of the U. S. Department of Justice, these appeals 
will appear on calendar for the October term of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

In these appeal documents there are numerous sReestions of 
error in the District Court’s final order of January 4th, but 
the general basis of the several appeals is that a sale of The 
Pullman Company to the Railroad Buying Group is not in the 








CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
For Years ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1945 anv 1944 


(INCLUDING THE M. 


Car SERVICE OPERATIONS: 
Gross operating revenue . 


Less: 
Operating expenses 
Provision for retroactive wage adjustment 
Provision for depreciation ; 


Less: 
Provision for contract revenue payments to railroads (x) 
Provision for Federal taxes on income . : : Z 


Reserves for Deferred Maintenance of Pullman Cars Credited to Expenses 


Net Earning 


MANUFACTURING AND ENGINEERING OPERATIONS: 
Sales and miscellaneous revenues 


Less: 
Cost of goods sokd and operating expenses 
Provision for retroactive wage adjustment 
Provision for depreciation : 
Selling and administrative expenses 
Interest, fees and expenses on VT Loan 
Gain on manufacturing property sold 
Provision for Federal taxes on income 


Net Earning 


INVESTMENT OPERATIONS: 
Income from securities and miscellaneous items 
Profit on securities sold 


Less: Miscellaneous income deductions 
Administrative expenses of Pullman Incorpor: ated 
Provision for Federal taxes on income 


Net Earning 


FEDERAL Postwar Tax REFUND: 
Claim for Postwar Refund on 1944 Excess Profits Tax 


Less: Appropriation to Reserve for Postwar Re- adaptation of Manufacturing Plants, Pullman Equipment and 


Contingencies . 


Depuct: 


Net Income of The M. W. Kellogg Company prior to acquisition and consolidation . : ; ; : ; : — 


CONSOLIDATED Net INcomME CARRIED TO SURPLUS 


* Fiaures in italics denote a gain, 
(x) Railroads’ contractnal share of The Pullman Company sleeping and parlor car revenues. 
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. KELLOGG COMPANY) 


1945 1944 
Before. Before 
Renegotiation Renegotiatio. 


(Cents Omitted) 








_ $161,561,518 $165,692,598 
. $122,735,194 $110,898,200 
a 27750 
10,957,018 10,976.78) 
$133,692,213 $122,567,731 
$ 27,869,305 $ 43,124,867 
13,647,088 19,079,504 
8,620,863 17,967,010 

$ 22,267,952 $ 37,046,514 
$ 5,601,353 $ 6,078,352 
2'932'207 2'743.910 

$ 8,533,560 $ 8,822,262 





. $194,529,041 $286,629,741 
. $170,061,280 $249,832,080 
. os 403 
2,318,683 2,369,760 
6,082,799 5,219,230 
153,863 243,780 
494,870* 144,884" 
11,445,966 22,913,413 


$189, 567,721 $281,070,845 





. $ 4, 961,319 $ 5,558, 893 
$ 1,010,294 $ 1,089,274 
13/072 66,078 

$ 1,023,367 $ 1,155,352 
_$ 63,771 $ 37,657 
265,916 332,842 
298,334 316,000 

$ 628,021 $ 686,499 
_$ 395,345 $ 468,852 
$ 13,890,226 $ 14,850, o11 





eo $ 335915333 


é 3,551,333 

$ 13,890,226 $ 14,850,011 
1,960,005 

_ $ 13,890,226 $ 12,890,006 
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public interest. As appellees in the case, Pullman Incorporated 
and The Pullman Company, will of course take all proper steps 
to uphold the District Court’s approval of a sale of The Pull- 
man Company to the Railroad Buying Group, as contemplated 
by the existing executory contract between Pullman Incorpo- 
rated and the Railroad Buying Group. 

Following allowance of appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
the District Court entered an interim order under date of March 
4, 1946 providing that The Pullman Company under its present 
ownership and management be authorized and instructed to 
continue to furnish sleeping car service on the lines of Railroads 
of the Brying Group and of such other Railroads as may desire 
service, until further order of the Court, with the Court reserv- 
ing the right to make such modifications of this order, if any, as 
may be necessary after the coming down of the mandate of 
the Supreme Court. 

In the meantime, under an interim order of the U. S. District 
Court entered on December 26, 1945, authorizing The Pullman 
Company to sell sieeping cars to individual Railroads under 
contract rights contained in their operating agreements with 
The Pullman Company which had been terminated as of De- 
cember 31, 1945, and in pursuance of that authorization The 
Pullman Company had proceeded to effectuate, as of December 
31, 1945, the sale of all the lightweight sleeping and composite 
cars that had been regularly assigned to individual Railroads, 
under provisions in the operating agreements that gave to the 
individual Railroads the right to buy these cars at depreciated 
book value. These sales, in total amount $34,309,526, are re- 
flected in the Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 
1945, and all of the accounts receivable representing those sales 
have now been collected in cash. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet of December 31, 1945, also 
reflects the sale, in total amount $1,685,316, to individual Rail- 
roads or other purchasers, of all the other heavyweight cars— 
not of sleeping car type—previously owned by The Pullman 
Company, except a few private and parlor cars which it is 
expected will eventually be disposed of. The parlor and private 
car services, and the equipment used in connection therewith, 
were not involved in the anti-trust suit against the Pullman 
group of companies, or in any of the Court decrees or orders 
entered in that case, and the sales effected have had the prac- 
tical result of disposing of Pullman Incorporated’s stock equity 
in this equipment, the operation of which, however, is being 
continued by The Pullman Company and temporary lease 
arrangements are under negotiation with the new owners of 
such parlor and private cars. 

The lightweight sleeping and composite cars that have been 
sold to the individual Railroads also continue to be operated 





by The Pullman Company and temporary lease arrangements 
with the various individual Railroad owners of these cars are 
under consideration. The seven lightweight sleeping cars that 
were not regularly assigned and have therefore not been sold 
to individual Railroads, continue in the ownership of The Pull- 
man Company and are included in the list of assets to be taken 
over, along with the heavyweight sleeping cars, miscellaneous 
operating properties and inventories when any sale of the stock 
control of that Company is effectuated following disposition of 
the Appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Completion of sale of the stock of The Pullman Company 
as well as the properties already sold would have the effect of 
converting Pullman Incorporated’s investment equity in the cars, 
miscellaneous properties and material inventories of The Pull- 
man Company into approximately $74,000,000 of cash in the 
hands of Pullman Incorporated. In view of the suspension of 
the sale of Pu!lman Company stock to the Railroad Buying 
Group as the result of the appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
it would be premature at this time to make any statement or 
proposals in regard to disposition of any net increase in the 
consolidated cash position of the Pullman group of companies 
that may occur when these sales shall have been completed and 
all necessary reserves shall have been provided. 

As was pointd out in the letter report of January 2, 1946 to 
stockholders— 

‘It is the opinion of your management that from the 
standpoint of interest of employes of The Pullman Com- 
pany and the stockholders of Pullman Incorporated, sale 
of The Pullman Company to the Railroad Buying Group 
is the most practical and desirable solution that could be 
worked out within the rigid requirements of the Court’s 
‘complete and perpetual separation’ decree. The Railroads 
constituting the Buying Group are proceeding actively with 
the purchase of many new sleeping cars, and there is 
abundant indication that they intend to make every effort 
to maintain and expand the sleeping car business after it 
comes into their ownership.” 

At this point reference is again made to what was said in 
the Annual Report for 1944, about the desirability of consoli- 
dation in Railroad ownership of the now separate and in part 
at least—diverse interests of the Railroads and of Pullman in 
the transportation and accommodation phases of the sleeping 
car travel service. Such consolidation would give to the com- 
bined enterprise the benefit of an integrated handling of the 
vital rate-making function and would also assure the continuity 
of operating opportunity that is a prerequisite for the large, long- 
term, new investment necessary to equip this service adequately 
to meet postwar competitive conditions. 








THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


TRAFFIC AND OPERATING STATISTICS 
CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 




















ITEM 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Cars OwneD . i . - ° ° e . 7,048 7,121 7,747% 8,33658 7.855568 
Cars OPERATED 5.393 6,368 7,096 7,485 7,291 
Car MILES : 878,057,274 1,071,254,181 1,222,676,452 1,326,580,210 1,346,583,539 
REVENUE PASSENGERS: 
Berth. é ; : : 13,166,554 21,008,309 26,561,931 29,299,136 25,330,871 
Seat : ‘ 2 : : : ? 3,744,167 5,054,240 6,069,968 6,538,772 6,153,261 
TOTAL ; ; : : ; : : 16,910,721 26,062,549 32,631,899 35,837,908 31,484,132 
REVENUE PASSENGER MILES 10.070,406,876 19,071,589.061 25,891,465,679 28,267,090,536 27,275,788,709 
OPERATING REVENUE* . $ 67 040,587 $ 99,722,785 $ 124,960,365 $ 146,613,094 $ 147,914,430 
Average ner Car Operated $ 12,642.01 $ 15.659.99 $ 17,609.97 $ 19,587.59 $ 20.287 .26 
EXPENSES** : ‘ 3 $ 65.307.638 $ 93,235.511*** $ 120,639,298 $ 137,790,832T $ 139,380,869% 
Average per Car Operated i: 12,315.23 $ 14,641.25 $ 17,001.11 $ 18,408.93 $ 19,116.84 
Net CarrteER Earninc4 . $ 1.732,949 $ 6,487,273*** $ 4,320,467 $ 8,822,262 $ 8,533,560 
TRAFFIC AVERAGES‘ 
Average Operating Revenue per Passenger ¢ 3.96 $ 3.83 $ 3.83 $ 4.09 $ 4.70 
Average Net Carrier Earning per Passenger ¢ 0.10 $ 0.25 $ 0.13 $ 0.25 $ 0.27 
Average Net Carrier Earning per Car per Day $ 0.90 $ 2.79 $ 1.67 $ 3.23 $ 3.21 
Average Mileage per Car Operated. : ; 165,577 168,225 172,305 177,232 184,691 
Average Tourney per Passenger (Miles) . ‘ 596 793 789 ¢ 
Average Miles per Car per Day . ‘ S ‘ 454 461 472 485 506 
Average Loading per Car (Passengers) . : 11.47 17.80 21.18 21.31 20.26 











* From all sources after deducting contract revenue payments to Railroads. 


** Including al'ocated portion of Federal taxes on income. 


*** After appropriation of $2,500,000 to reserve for p-stwar re-adaptation of Pullman equipment. 


t After credit of $2,743,910 covering 1942 Deferred Maintenance. 

t After credit of $2,932.207 covering 1943 Deferred Maintenance. 

4 After provision for Federal taxes on income. 

2Including 626 special Government-owned troop cars installed late in 
74 Including 1,238 special Government- and Railroad-owned troop cars 

tion Corps. 

252 Including 1,667 special Government- and Railroad-owned troop cars 
Army Transportation Corps. Does not include 601 Lightweight Cars 
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1943 and operated for Army Transportation Corps. 


installed late in 1943 and early in 1944, and operated for Army Transporta- 


installed late in 1943 and early in 1944 and in late 1945 and operated for 
sold to Railroads in December 1945. 
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Railway Operating Revenues decreased $14,736,000, or 9.23 
per cent, under 1944. Railway Operating Expenses increased 
$9,212,000, or 10.27 per cent. Balance of Income, after deducting 
Sinking and Reserve Funds Appropriations, increased $494,000. 
In 1944 there was a non-recurring charge of $7,930,000 repre- 
senting miscellaneous appropriations account Excess Profits tax 
post-war credits for 1942-1944. After deducting dividends on 
Adjustment Preferred Stock, the balance remaining, $21,799,000, 
was equivalent to $15.50 per share of Common Stock held by 
the public. 


Condensed Income Statement 
Comparison Per 
1945 + with 1944 Cent. 
Railway Operating Revenues $144,863,518.76 Dec. $14,735,516.27 9.23 


Railway Operating Expenses 
(See Note 1) 9,211,619.43 10.27 








98,924,453.32 Inc. 


Net Revenue from Railway 
Operations ; 
Railway Tax Accruals: 

Federal $33,054,828.29 

Less: Credit 
(See Note 2) 6,131,000.00 
$26,923,828.29 

State, County 
and Local.. 5,714,036.36 32,637,864.65 Dec. 19,037,167.00 36.84 


$45,939,065.44 Dec. $23,947,135.70 34.27 








Railway Operating Income $13,301,200.79 Dec. $4,909,968.70 26.96 
Rent Income—Equipment and 
Joint Facilities—Net 1,733,851.98 22.42 


Net Railway Operating Income $22,767,417.38 Dec, $3,176,116.72 12.24 

Non-Operating Income (See 
aaa .......ss -) 2,989,510.96 Dec.  4,046,817.56 57.51 
_ $25,756,928.34 Dec. $7,222,934.28 21.90 


9,466,216.59 Ince. 














Total Income ... 





Deductions from Total Income: 








Interest on Funded Debt $2,106,008.26 Dec. $7,625.02 .36 
Other Deductions 117,240.23 Dec. 1,467.27 1.24 
$2,223,248.49 Dec. $9,092.29 41 





Net Income 


ae $23,533,679.85 Dec. $7,213,841.99 23.46 
Sinking and Reserve Funds— 
Appropriations ........ 


854,756.50 Inc. 222,718.88 35.24 

Miscellaneous Appropriations 
(See Mote 4) ..........% Dec. 7,930,482.30 100.00 
$493,921.43 2.23 








Balance of Income E $22,678,923.35 Inc. 
Dividends on Adjustment Pre- 
ferred Stock — $4.00 per 








SS er ee ee 879,392.00 Dec. 1,932.00 ioe 
Balance Transferred to Earned : 
eer $21,799,531.35 Ine. $495,853.43 2.33 











Note 1—Includes $15,319,000 balance of unaccrued amortization of de- 
fense projects completed prior to September 1, 1945. 

Note 2—Adjustment of Income and Excess Profits taxes due to amorti- 
zation charges applicable to prior years. 

Note 3—1944 ineluded $4,810,482.30 Excess Profits tax post-war credits 
for 1942 and 1943. 

Note 4—Excess Profits tax post-war credits for 1942-1944, appropriated 
from Income in 1944 and transferred to Earned Surplus in 1945. 


Condensed Earned Surplus—Unappropriated 


Credit Balance, January 1, 1945 ee $193,227,316.99 
Credits: 

Ba'ance Transferred from Income .$21,799,531.35 

Miscellaneous Credits 8,427,795.08 


Total Credits yee 30,227,326.43 


$223,454,643.42 
Charges: 
Appropriation of Surplus for Dividends on 
Common Stock—$13.00 per share 
Miscellaneous Charges .. 


$18,284,279.00 
1,316,645.64 


Total Charges . 19,600,924.64 


Credit Balance, December 31, 1945 .................. $203,853,718.78 


Dividends 


Dividends were paid upon the outstanding Adjustment Pre- 
ferred Stock at the annual rate of $4.00 per share, or $879,000. 
Dividends were paid upon the outstanding Common Stock in 
1945 at the annual rate of $10.00 per share, and an extra divi- 
dend of $3.00 per share was paid March 9, 1946, out of 1945 
earnings, making a total distribution of $13.00 per share, or 
$18,284,000. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


Summary of Fiftieth Annual Report for 1945 
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Taxes 


Railway Tax Accruals, after credit adjustments, were $32,- 
638,000, a decrease of $19,037,000, or 36.84 per cent. Taxes 
amounted to $1,486 for each employee, to $23 for each share 
of Common Stock, to 23 cents per dollar of Operating Revenues 
and to 6 per cent. of Railway Property Investment. Federal 
taxes, $26,924,000, representing 82 49 per cent. of all tax accruals 
for the year, decreased $19,083,000, or 41.48 per cent. Included 
in this amount were accruals for Normal tax and Surtax, $14,- 
150,000, Excess Profits tax, $9,100,000, after credit adjustments, 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment Insurance taxes, $3,- 
240,000, and Capital Stock tax, $405,000. The decrease in Fed- 
eral taxes was due in part to reduced revenues, but principally 
to adjustments resulting from revision of Federal tax legislation 
and accelerated amortization expense charges in 1945. 


Amortization of Defense Projects 


This Company had received authority from the Government 
to amortize, over a five-year period, expenditures totaling $33,- 
463,000, incurred in connection with national defense and the 
war effort. Of this amount $17,936,000 had been charged off 
as of December 31, 1944. Following proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on September 29, 1945, ending the 
emergency period, the Company terminated the amortization 
period, and in 1945 charged to Operating Expenses $15,319,000, 
the unamortized balance of such emergency expenditures, except 
for facilities sold or retired, otherwise accounted for, amounting 
to $208,000. The termination of the amortization period resulted 
in reduction of tax liability of $2,246,000 for 1945 and $6,131,000 
for prior years, aggregating $8,377,000, which is reflected in 
lower excess profits tax accruals for 1945. 


Reserve Fund for Taxes and Contingencies 


The Reserve Fund for Taxes and Contingencies aggregated 
$58,705,000, which is invested in United States Government 
securities. Total taxes accrued for the year and payable in 1946 
were $38,769,000, before credit adjustments. 

Abnormal wear and tear, experienced by the Company’s prop- 
erty during the war period, and deferred improvements and 
expansion of facilities will require expenditure of large sums. 
The reserve will be used for such expenditures when critica! 
materials and essential manpower are available, as well as for 
the payment of future tax obligations and other contingencies. 


Financial 


The Capital Stock of the Company held by the public was 
$162,638,500, and represented 76.29 per cent. of outstanding stock 
and bond capitalization. On December 31, 1945, the Company’s 
stockholders numbered 13,979. 

The total Funded Debt held by the public was $50,538,331.92, 
and represented 23.71 per cent. of outstanding capitalization. 
Fixed charges were earned 12.04 times in 1945 and an average 
of 13.80. times over the last ten years. 

At the end of the year appropriations to the voluntary sinking 
fund for retirement of direct Funded Debt and income from 
investments totaled $3,014,000, and investments in securities had 
a market value of $3,177,000. 


Wage Demands 


During 1945 demands for wage increases and for revision of 
working rules were received from organizations representing 
practically all operating and non-operating employees. The 
demand of the non-operating employees for a uniform increase 
of 30 cents per hour is now being arbitrated in accordance with 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act. The operating brother- 
hoods demanded a wage increase of 25 per cent., or $2.50 per 
basic day, whichever is larger. Three of the brotherhoods agreed 
to arbitration under the Railway Labor Act, deferring for the 
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brotherhoods. 


The wage demands of the two groups of employees, if granted, 
would increase this Company’s annual payroll by approximately 
$16,300,000. This estimate does not include increases to any 
employees in the supervisory or official classes. The rules 
changes, if granted, in addition to interfering seriously with 
operation, would increase operating costs greatly in excess of 


all wage demands. 





present the matter of working rule revisions. The other two 
operating brotherhoods refused all proffers of arbitration, broke 
oft mediation and announced a strike effective March 11, 1946. 
This emergency was avoided by appointment by the President 
of the United States of a fact finding board to investigate and 
report upon the situation resulting from the demands of these 





Employees 


The average number of employees during the year was 21,968. 
Railway Property Investment of $567,302,000 averaged $25,824 
per employee. The Company’s total payroll for 1945 was $54,- 
734,000, an average of $2,492 per employee. 
wages and salaries, the Company paid $3,796,000 for Railroad 


In addition to 


Retirement and Unemployment Insurance taxes and employee 


the year. 


{ Advertisement ] 


Relief and Pension Funds, which averaged $173 per employee. 

The Board expresses to the officers and employees its appre- 
ciction of the continued fidelity, diligence and efficiency with 
which they have served the Company and the Nation during 


W. J. JENKS, President. 








Financial News 
(Continued from page 790) 


$32,638,000, a decrease of 36.84 per cent. 
Representing 82.49 per cent of all accruals, 
federal taxes totaled $26,924,000, which in- 
cluded $3,240,000 for railroad retirement 
and unemployment insurance taxes. Taxes 
took 23 cents per dollar of operating reve- 
nues, and amounted to $23 for each share of 
common stock, on which N. & W. paid 
dividends of $13. 

Additions and betterments to the railway’s 
property during 1945 included the begin- 
ning of construction of large new fireproof 
merchandise pier facilities at Lambert 
Point, Va.; construction of a new draw 
bridge 190 ft. long at Norfolk, Va.; con- 
struction of a 180,000 gal. concrete reservoir 
at Portlock, Va., to provide adequate water 
supply in connection with handling vege- 
table shipments ; modernization of automatic 
signals between Williamson and Fort Gay, 
W. Va., a distance of 47 miles; installation 
of centralized traffic control between Pu- 
laski and Bristol, Va., showed continuing 
progress. Passing sidings and team and 
storage tracks were constructed and ex- 
tended at numerous strategic points to ac- 
commodate increased traffic movements, 
and new industrial sidings and extensions 
of existing layouts were constructed at for- 
ty-three locations. One hundred miles of 
track were laid with standard 131-lb. rail, 
making a total of 3,205 miles of track now 
laid with 130 or 131-Ib. rail. 


Peorta & PEKIN Union.—Annual Re- 
port——Railway operating revenues in 1945 
totaled $1,778,686, an incréase of $17,772 
over 1944 and railway operating expenses 
totaled $1,531,612, an increase of $16,928. 
Net income amounted to $31,612, an in- 
crease of $23,137. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—Equipment Trusts.— 
This road has invited bids by April 25 on 
$1,300,000 of serial equipment trust cer- 
tificates of 1946 to finance, in part, the pur- 
chase of 100 70-ton steel covered hopper 
cars, together with the 14 units of de luxe 
Passenger equipment that will compose the 
Pere Marquette’s two modern streamlined 
trains to be put into service this year. The 
Passenger equipment includes 2 baggage 
cars, 2 mail and express cars, 4 coaches with 
lounge, 4 coaches with observation end, and 
2 lounge diners. The total cost of the 
€quipment securing the serial certificates 
will be approximately $1,690,476. No bid 
for less than 99 per cent of par plus accrued 
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dividends from May 1, 1946, to the date of 
delivery, will be considered. All bids are 
to be submitted subject to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approval of the pro- 
posed issue. 


PittspurGc, SHAWMUT & NorRTHERN.— 
Refinancing.—This road’s receivers have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $200,000 of 
receivers’ certificates at an interest rate 
of 6 per cent a year. Proceeds of the loan, 
of which $100,000 is sought immediately 
and the balance as needed, would provide 
working capital to maintain the road as 
a going business until a sale can be ef- 
fected, the application indicated. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Refunding.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad to issue, and the Southern 
Pacific Company to assume liability for, 
$25,000,000 of series G first mortgage 2% 
per cent bonds, due in 1961, sold at 98.319 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Company and others, 
making the average annual cost to the road 
2.38 per cent. The proceeds and other 
funds are to be applied to the retirement 
at 10156 of an equal principal amount of 
series A first mortgage 27% per cent bonds, 
due in 1961, with an estimated reduction in 
interest and other charges of $1,198,388. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Annual Report.— 
Operating revenues for 1945 amounted to 
$3,847,985, compared with $4,769,426 in 
1944, a decrease of $921,441 or 19.3 per 
cent. Operating expenses amounted to 
$3,140,494, as compared with $3,668.396 in 
the preceding year, a decrease of $527,902 
or 14.4 per cent. Net income was $59,110 
in 1945, as compared with $149,844 in 1944. 


Union Paciric.—Annual Report.—Oper- 
ating revenues of the Union Pacific in 1945 
totaled $491,877,872, a decrease of 2.9 per 
cent under the $505,590,966 reported for 
1944. Net income, after taxes and charges, 
was $33,031,579, compared with $41,070,894, 
a drop of 19.6 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses were $362,286,584, compared with 
$314,959,801, an increase of 15 per cent, the 
major part of which was caused by accel- 
erated amortization of defense projects. The 
interest on the funded debt was reduced to 
$13,505,867, a 4.3 per cent decrease under 
the $14,110,071 interest paid in 1944. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


; Last Last 
April9 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks 63.66 63.27 50.43 





Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds 


Dividends Declared 


Belt Railroad & Stockyards Co.—Common, 50¢; 
6% preferred, 75¢ bcth quarterly both payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 21. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
Preferred, quarterly, $1.25, payable April 30 to 
holders of record April 19. 

Louisville & Nashville—Quarterly, 88¢, pay- 
able June 13 to holders of record May 1. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—$1.00, payable June 
15 to holders of record May 31. 


~ 102.89 102.95 96.34 


Northern of New Hampshire. — Quarterly 
$1.50, payable April 30 to holders of record 
April 11. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—(pr.In.), $1.00; 514% 
preferred, $1.37!4, both quarterly, both payable 
May 1 to holders of record April 20. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie. — 5%% preferred, 
$1.3714, and 4% prior lien, both quarterly, both 
payable May 1 to holders of record April 20. 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—In a re- 
port on rehearing, Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission again has de- 
nied this company’s application for author- 
ity to abandon a 37.69-mile branch from 
Belle Plaine, Iowa, to What Cheer. Such 
authority was requested in 1942 and denied 
the following year (as noted in Railway 
Age of April 3, 1943, page 695), without 
prejudice to its renewal upon alleviation of 
the shortage of trucking facilities then cur- 
rent. The renewed application was op- 
posed by the Iowa State Commerce Com- 
mission and shippers on various grounds, 
including the contention that the condition 
of the roads and of the available trucks is 
such that hardship would be suffered by 
the territory served by the branch if it 
should now be abandoned. The division 
held that “any loss to the applicant from 
branch operations would be outweighed by 
the detriment to the shippers and communi- 
ties affected.” Its denial, however, was 
without prejudice to a renewal of the ap- 
plication “at some future date, if opera- 
tions are continued at substantial losses and 
other means of transportation have sub- 
stantially improved.” 


SACRAMENTO NorTHERN.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a 6,443-ft. 
line in the streets of Chico, Cal. 


SUMPTER VALLEY.—This road has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon the 57-mile narrow- 
gage line from South Baker, Ore., to Bates, 
its intention being to operate bus service 
instead between those points. 
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Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


James S. Thorp, assistant to the vice- 
president of operations of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, has been appointed 
assistant to the president, with headquarters 
as before at New York. 


F. H. Moore, whose retirement as vice- 
president of the Kansas City Southern, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 6, was 
born at Mantua, Ohio, on September 1, 
1872, and received his higher education at 
the University of Kansas and at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
He was engaged in the general practice of 
law until January, 1910, when he entered 
railroad service as an assistant attorney 
on the Kansas City Southern, at Kansas 
City, his headquarters during his entire 





F. H. Moore 


railroad career. On October 1, 1911, he 
was promoted to assistant general solicitor, 
and served in that capacity until June 1, 
1920, when he became general solicitor. 
Mr. Moore was promoted to general coun- 
sel on May 20, 1936, and on May 20, 1944, 
he became vice-president and general 
counsel of the Kansas City Southern and 
the Louisiana & Arkansas. On October 1, 
1944 he became vice-president of those 
roads, the position he held at the time of 
his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. L. Pratt, property and tax agent on 
the Canadian Pacific, at Winnipeg, Man., 
has been promoted to right of way and tax 
agent, Western lines, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding J. G. Osborne, de- 
ceased. 


G. E. Lees, auditor of disbursements 
on the Northern Pacific, at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
auditor, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding F. W. Stetekluh, whose recent 
promotion to general auditor was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 6. P. G. 


Ramswick, assistant auditor of disburse- 
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ments, succeeds Mr. Lees as auditor of dis- 
bursements, with headquarters as before at 
St. Paul. 

Mr. Stetekluh was born 2t Eau Claire, 
Wis., on March 8, 1888, and entered rail- 
way service in June, 1906, as an extra gang 
timekeeper on the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, later holding various 
minor positions with that road until Feb- 
ruary, 1912, when he became a division ac- 
countant on the Chicago Great Western at 
St. Paul. In June, 1918, Mr. Stetekluh 
was appointed a special accountant of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
and later in the same year he resigned to 
go with the Northern Pacific in a similar 
capacity, with headquarters at St. Paul. 
In 1920 he was advanced to assistant audi- 
tor of disbursements and a short time later 
to general accountant. On January 1, 
1928, Mr. Stetekluh became auditor of dis- 
bursements, and on February 15, 1938, he 
was promoted to assistant general auditor, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


James B. Fleming, assistant auditor 
and assistant general freight agent for the 
Cambria & Indiana, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed audi- 
tor and general freight agent there, suc- 
ceeding the late Clarence R. Smith. 
Raymond W. Seiling succeeds Mr. Flem- 
ing as assistant auditor and assistant gen- 
eral freight agent. 


Windsor F. Cousins, assistant general 
counsel for the Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed general attorney, with headquarters 
as before at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding 
George R. Allen, who has retired after 30 
years of railroad legal work. William F. 
Zearfaus, assistant general solicitor there, 
succeeds Mr. Cousins as assistant general 
counsel at Philadelphia. 


OPERATING 


Harold L. Kimble, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Toledo division of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Toledo, Ohio, was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 30, was born at Reed Sta- 
tion, Pa., on March 5, 1897, entered rail- 





Harold L. Kimble 


road service on September 9, 1915, as a 
clerk on the Sunbury division of the Penn- 
sylvania, and served in various minor posi- 
tions until February, 1928, when he was ap- 
pointed relief yardmaster on the Sunbury 





division. On June 8, 1936, he was trans- 
ferred to Harrisburg, Pa., and on October 
1 of the same year he was appointed yard- 
master on the Philadelphia division. Mr. 
Kimble became assistant trainmaster on the 
same division on March 1, 1940, and train- 
master on the Erie and Ashtabula division 
on January 1, 1942. On March 25, 1943, 
he was appointed night trainmaster on the 
Philadelphia division, and on June 16, 1945, 
he was advanced to freight trainmaster on 
the same division, the position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


Morton §S. Smith, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Philadelphia division 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Harrisburg, Pa., was announced in the 
April issue of Railway Age, was born at 
Hughesville, Pa., and was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College. He entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania in 1929, 
as an assistant on the engineer corps, Mid- 
dle division, at Lancaster, Pa., and in the 
same year advanced to assistant supervisor 
of track, serving in that capacity on the 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Maryland, and 





Morton S. Smith 


Middle divisions. In 1933 he was promoted 
to supervisor of track on the Monongahela 
division, and until 1939 served in that 
capacity on various divisions. Mr. Smith 
was appointed division engineer, Mononga- 
hela division, in 1940, then, in February, 
1943, transferred to the Long Island, with 
headquarters at Jamaica, N. Y. In July, 
1943, he was named superintendent of the 
Logansport division of the Pennsylvania 
at Logansport, Ind., and again advanced 
in October, 1944, to superintendent of 
freight transportation, Western region, at 
Chicago, the post he held until his recent 
appointment. 


J. R. Cantwell, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Chicago freight terminals of the 
Chicago & North Western, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Black Hills 
division, with headquarters at Chadron, 
Neb., succeeding Harley Thayer, who has 
retired. L. C. Reynolds, who has been 
acting superintendent since Mr. Thayer’s 
retirement, returns to his former position 
as assistant superintendent of the Black 
Hills division, with headquarters at Cas- 
per, Wyo. F. L. Houx has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Chicago 
freight terminals, at Proviso, Ill. C. A. 
Hummel has been appointed assistant 
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superintendent of the Lake Shore division, 
at Green Bay, Wis. George C. Stuart, 
recently released from the armed forces, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Madison division, with headquarters 
at Adams, Wis. A. Schmidt has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster on the Lake Shore 
division, at North Fond du Lac, Wis. 


C. A. White has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Tonopah & Goldfield, 
with headquarters at Tonopah, Nev. 


Frank R. Rex, superintendent of the 
Eastern division of the Pennsylvania with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed assistant to the general manager, 
Central region, at Pittsburgh. 


L. O. Todd, assistant to receiver and 
chiel accounting officer of the Georgia & 
Florida, with headquarters at Augusta, Ga., 
has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager there, also continuing in his capacities 
as assistant to receiver. The position of 
chief accounting officer has been abolished. 


Marion Streett, superintendent of the 
Monongahela division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been transferred to the Erie & Ashtabula 
division at New Castle, Pa. W. H. Mapp 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Monongahela division, succeeding Mr. 
Streett. 


E. E. Rusch has been appointed acting 
assistant comptroller on the Chicago & 
North Western, at Chicago. C. H. 
O’Hearn has been appointed acting gen- 
eral auditor of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha (part of the North West- 
ern System), with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., replacing Mr. Rusch. 


Burt Foster, trainmaster on the Union 
Pacific, at Rawlins, Wyo., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Lara- 
mie, Wyo., succeeding C. L. Clark, who 
has been transferred to North Platte, Neb.. 
where he replaces T. F. Shanahan, who in 
turn has been transferred to Omaha, Neb. 
E. F. Dearden, assistant chief dispatcher 
at Green River, Wyo., sueceeds Mr. Foster 
as trainmaster at Rawlins. 


K. R. Perry has been appointed assistant 
division superintendent on the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., succeeding W. L. Wilson, whose 
promotion to superintendent at Kenora, 
Ont., was reported in the Railway Age of 
February 9, and whose photograph appear- 
ed with a biographical account in the Feb- 
ruary 23 issue. 


Allen J. Greenough, whose promotion 
to superintendent of freight transportation, 
Western Region, of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 6, was born at 
San Francisco, Cal., on September 20, 1905, 
and received his higher education at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. He entered 
railway service with the Pennsylvania on 
July 1, 1928, as an assistant on the engi- 
neering corps of the New York and Phila- 
delphia divisions, later serving as assistant 
track supervisor, track supervisor and divi- 
sion engineer at various points of the road. 
On January 15, 1945, Mr. Greenough was 
Promoted to superintendent of the Wilkes- 
Barre division, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 
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TRAFFIC 


J. G. Weihofen, foreign freight agent 
on the Canadian Pacific, at Detroit, Mich., 
has been transferred to Chicago. 


J. M. Alderson, passenger agent on the 
Canadian Pacific, at Vancouver, B. C., has 
been promoted to general agent, passenger 
department, with the same headquarters. 


G. A. Remington has been appointed 
assistant traffic manager on the Chicago 
& North Western, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. 


A. ©oynor has been appointed general 
agent on the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. J. M. Hrebec 
has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, also at St. Louis. 


Charles W. Mack, whose appointment 
as general foreign freight agent of the 
Reading, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was announced in the Railway 
Age of March 9, was born at Richmond, 
Pa., on March 30, 1883, and entered rsail- 
roading in 1901 with the Philadelphia & 
Reading (now the Reading), serving the 
Reading continuously ever since. He be- 
came agent at White Deer, Pa., in 1903, 





Charles W. Mack 


chief clerk at Milton, Pa., in 1906, agent 
at Bloomsburg, Pa., in 1917, then trans- 
ferred to Trenton, N. J., in 1924. At 
Trenton he was advanced to general agent 
in 1929, and in 1936 was promoted to as- 
sistant manager of the Port Richmond 
Terminal at Philadelphia, Pa., where he 
became manager in 1938. Mr. Mack main- 
tained the latter post until his recent ap- 
pointment became effective on March 1. 


V. L. Pernter has been appointed south- 
ern freight agent for the Reading, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., and the posi- 
tion of acting southern freight agent abol- 
ished. 


F. N. Nye has been appointed assistant 
to general freight traffic manager of the 
New York Central, with headquarters at 
New York. W. J. Hickey has been named 
assistant to freight traffic manager there. 


E. F. Stone has been appointed general 
agent of the Norfolk & Western with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla. H. J. Fink, 
recently returned from military service, has 
resumed his post as general agent at Phil- 


adelphia, Pa., at which point W. H. Whyte 
has been named district freight agent. The 
positions of acting general agent and solicit- 
ing freight agent at Philadelphia have been 
abolished. 


James C. Beene, whose appointment as 
foreign freight traffic manager of the 
Reading, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was announced in the Railway 
Age of March 9, was born at Tullahoma, 


roo 





James C. Beene 


Tenn., on July 3, 1893, and entered railway 
service in 1923 as a traveling freight agent 
for the El Paso & Southwestern (now 
Southern Pacific), in which capacity he 
joined the Reading in 1925. He became 
general agent for the Reading in 1926, then 
division freight agent in 1931, and in 1936 
was furloughed to the Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing Seashore Lines, returning to the Read- 
ing in 1939 as assistant general freight 
agent. Mr. Beene held the latter post until 
his recent appointment became effective on 
March 1. 


A. H. Snider, assistant general agent of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been promoted to 
general agent, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., succeeding W. R. Kneiss, 
who has retired. 


The Charleston & Western Carolina has 
named C. W. Rankin assistant general 
freight agent at Augusta, Ga., and H. 
Gower, W. E. Carroll, and A. W. Jones 
general agents at Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, 
Ga., and Augusta, respectively. 


The New York offices of the New York 
Central’s foreign freight traffic department, 
marine department, and lighterage depart- 
ment will move on April 15 from the Pro- 
duce Exchange building on lower Broad- 
way to 25 Broadway. 


Payton E. Scheppe has been appointed 
district freight agent for the Illinois Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Miami, Fla., suc- 
ceeding J. C. Cook, who has been trans- 
ferred. A. D. Denis has been named traf- 
fic service agent at Washington, D. C. 


H. L. Sweeney, traveling passenger 
agent on the Louisville & Nashville, at 
Biloxi, Miss., has been appointed district 
passenger agent at Houston, Tex. John 
I. Zempke, traveling passenger agent at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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E. G. Jones, city passenger agent at 
Louisville, Ky., has been appointed district 
passenger agent with the same headquar- 
ters. H. C. Bretney, passenger agent at 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, with the 
same headquarters. Tyndall Ball has 
been appointed district passenger agent at 
Detroit, Mich. J. W. Chaney, traveling 
passenger agent, has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent, with headquarters as 
before at Miami, Fla. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


B. H. Crosland, whose appointment as 
assistant chief engineer on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at 
Springfield, Mo., was reported in the Rail- 
way Aye of March 23, was born at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on July 9, 1891, and received 
his higher education at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. He entered railroad service dur- 
ing school vacation in 1908, as a chainman 
with the Canadian Pacific, and served dur- 
ing subsequent summers as chainman and 
rodman on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh (now part of the Baltimore & Ohio) 


B. H. Crosland 


and the New York State (now abandoned). 
From 1914 to 1917 he was an instrument- 
man on railway valuation for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Released from the 
armed forces in 1919, Mr. Crosland re- 
turned to the I. C. C. as senior civil engi- 
neer on railway valuation. In 1920 he 
entered the service of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco as an instrumentman, and served 
subsequently as assistant engineer, road- 
master, assistant division engineer, and 
division engineer, until 1942, when he enter- 
ed the service of the armed forces, in which 
he attained the rank of colonel. 


Edward Lockhart, whose appointment 
as superintendent of telegraph and signals 
of the Virginian, with headquarters at 
Princeton, W. Va., was announced in the 
March 30 issue of Railway Age, was born 
at Wheatland, N. D., on December 28, 
1900, and entered railroading with the 
Great Northern as a crew caller in May, 
1918, being promoted to yard clerk in Sep- 
tember, 1918, and to leverman-operator on 
the Breckenridge division in December of 
the same year. From September, 1919, to 
October, 1921, Mr. Lockhart served as 
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radioman in the United States Navy. He 
returned to the Great Northern as a lever- 
man-operator in October, 1921, and in 
March, 1923, he was advanced to signalman 
of the Wilmar division. From September, 
1923, to March, 1924, he worked in the 
construction department of the Federal 
Signal Company, and then he went with 
the construction department of the Gen- 


Edward Lockhart 


eral Railway Signal Company, where he 
remained until July, 1928, when he was 
employed by the Southern as signal fore- 
man of the Memphis division, being trans- 
ferred to the Knoxville division in June, 
1931. In April, 1937, he entered the serv- 
ices of the Virginia Central on crossing 
signal installations. Mr. Lockhart went 
with the Virginian in September, 1937, as 
signal supervisor, and was advanced to 
assistant superintendent telegraph and sig- 
nals on October 1, 1941, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion 
to superintendent of telegraph and signals. 


J. M. MacBride, assistant engineer for 
the Canadian Pacific, has been appointed 
assistant engineer of track, with headquar- 
ters at Montreal, Que. 


R. E. Nottingham, assistant engineer on 
the Louisville & Nashville, at Louisville, 
Ky., has been promoted to division engineer, 
with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding A. T. Kinne, who has resigned. 


John J. Clutz, formerly an engineer 
with the Washington Terminal, and recent- 
ly returned from military service, has been 
appointed division engineer in the office of 
the chief engineer, Eastern region of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


R. L. McDaniel has been appointed as- 
sistant division engineer on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
San Bernardino, Cal., replacing L. C. Post, 
assigned to other duties. The position of 
assistant division engineer at San Diego, 
Cal., formerly held by N. A. Richards, 
has been abolished. 


H. A. Aalberg, assistant chief engineer 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Western lines, at Lincoln, Neb., has been 
promoted to assistant chief engineer of the 
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Burlington system, including the Colorado 
& Southern, the Ft. Worth & Denver City, 
and the Wichita Valley, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding G. A. Hagganaer, 
who has retired. Chauncey C. Robnett, 
hydraulic engineer, at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant chief engineer, West- 
ern lines, at Lincoln, replacing Mr. Aal- 
berg. 

Mr. Robnett was born at Centralia, III., 
on June 22, 1889, and entered railway serv- 
ice in 1910 as a rodman on the Burlington. 
From 1910 until 1918 he served as rodman 
and instrumentman at various points on 
the Illinois and Missouri districts, being 
promoted to assistant division engineer at 
St. Joseph, Mo., in the latter year. In 
1938 he was further advanced to division 
engineer at Hannibal, Mo., and in 1942 
he was transferred in the same capacity to 
St. Joseph. In October, 1945 he was ad- 
vanced to hydraulic engineer, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 

Mr. Haggander was born at Sioux City, 
Iowa, on January 30, 1885, and was grad- 
uated from the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology. He entered railway service in 
1905 as a draftsman in the office of the 
bridge engineer of the Burlington, later 
serving as a concrete inspector and a de- 
signer. On June 10, 1910, he was promoted 


Chauncey C. Robnett 


to office engineer and two years later he 
was advanced to assistant bridge engineer 
of the lines East of the Missouri river, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Hag- 
gander was promoted to bridge engineer of 
the Burlington system in 1916, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, and in De- 
cember, 1938, his jurisdiction was extend- 
ed to include the Colorado & Southern and 
Ft. Worth & Denver City. In May, 1939, 
he was promoted to assistant chief engi- 
neer, and in 1943 his jurisdiction was en- 
larged to include the whole Burlington 
System. 


R. A. Emerson, assistant district engi- 
neer on the Canadian Pacific, at Vancouver, 
B. C., has been promoted to district engi- 
neer, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing Thomas Lees, who has retired. T. 
W. Creighton, division engineer at Revel- 
stoke, B. C., succeeds Mr. Emerson as as- 
sistant district engineer at Vancouver. V. 
H. Carruthers, division engirieer at Ed- 
monton, Alta., has; been transferred to 
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Revelstoke, where he replaces Mr. Creigh- 
ton. 


O. A. C. Thorsen, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western, has been appointed chief engineer, 
with headquarters as before at Paterson, 
N. J., relieving F. C. Kronauer of the 
responsibilities of that office so that he 
may devote his time to his duties as general 
manager in charge of operations. Mr. 
Kronauer’s appointment as general man- 
ager was noted in the July 21, 1945, issue 
of Railway Age. 


MECHANICAL 


M. I. Comstock has been appointed 
master car builder on the Alaska Railroad, 
with headquarters at Anchorage, Alaska. 


B. D. Fessenden, superintendent of me- 
chanical equipment on the Canadian Pacific, 
at Strathmore, Alta., has retired. 


Frank W. Taylor, whose promotion to 
superintendent of motive power, eastern dis- 
trict, of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 30, was born 
at Oakes, N. D., on October 14, 1888, and 
entered railway service in February, 1905, 
as an apprentice on the Northern Pacific at 
Livingston, Mont. He subsequently served 
as a machinist, night foreman, assistant 
enginehouse foreman and enginehouse fore- 
man, with the same headquarters until 1931 
when he was transferred to Mandan, N. D. 
Mr. Taylor later was transferred to Miss- 
oula, Mont., and Seattle, Wash. In 1934 


‘ he was advanced to general foreman at 


St. Paul, and in 1940 he was promoted to 
master mechanic, with headquarters at 
Glendive, Mont. In 1944 he was advanced 
to assistant superintendent of motive power 
at St. Paul, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


Arthur H. Fiedler, whose promotion 
to superintendent of motive power on the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
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Seattle, Wash., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 30, was born at Fargo, 
N. D., on January 24, 1884, and entered 
railroad service on June 3, 1903, as a clerk 
on the Northern Pacific at Fargo. On 
September 22, 1904, he became a locomo- 
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tive fireman, and three years later he was 
promoted to locomotive engineer, in which 
capacity he served until May 1, 1934, when 
he became road foreman of engines at 
Jamestown, N. D., being transferred to 
Livingston, Mont., on March 1, 1938. Mr. 
Fiedler was appointed master mechanic at 
Jamestown on February 1, 1939, and was 
promoted to general master mechanic at St. 
Paul, Minn., on March 1, 1941. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, he was advanced to assistant 
superintendent of motive power at Seattle, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Virgil R. Hasty, assistant electrical en- 
gineer on the Union Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed electrical engineer, with headquar- 
ters as before at Omaha, Neb. 


Frank K. Mitchell, whose appointment 
as general superintendent, motive power and 
rolling stock, of the New York Central at 
New York, was announced in the April 6 
issue of Railway Age, was born at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on November 17, 1894, and 
was graduated from Purdue University 
(B. S. in E: E., 1917, E. E., 1923). After 
service as a lieutenant in the United States 
Army overseas during World War I, he 
entered railway service in December, 1918, 
as electrician for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, advancing to drafts- 
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man in 1919 and to service test engineer in 
1922. Mr. Mitchell was promoted to as- 
sistant to superintendent motive power in 
1923, then became master mechanic in 1932, 
in which capacity he went to the Indian- 
apolis Union in 1936, returning to the C. C. 
C. &-St. L. in 1938 as assistant superin- 
tendent of equipment. In 1940, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent, 
motive power and rolling stock, with head- 
quarters at New York, for the New York 
Central, the C. C. C. & St. L., and the 
Michigan Central, and maintained this posi- 
tion until his advancement on April 1. 


SPECIAL 


A. E. Davis has been appointed super- 
intendent of safety of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding P. F. Buckle, who has 
been transferred to the law department as 
special representative at Denver, Colo. 





OBITUARY 


Howard Fletcher, who retired from the 
service of the Northern Pacific as assistant 
general passenger agent at New York in 
1942, after a 40-year career in railroading, 
died at his home in Mount Vernon, N. Y,, 
on March 17. 


S. M. Andrews, retired district freight 
agent on the Canadian Pacific, died recent- 
ly at Vancouver, B. C. 


William F. Eberhardt, auditor of re- 
ceipts on the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died in a hospital in 
that city on April 9. 


C. P. Kahler, general electrical engi- 
neer of the Union Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Neb., died in a hospital 
at Santa Ana, Cal., recently. 


Morris Seymour Hawkins, president 
of the Norfolk Southern and the Norfolk 
& Portsmouth Belt Line, whose death on 
March 14 was reported in the March 23 
issue of Railway Age, was born on Janu- 
ary 21, 1882, at Norfolk, Va., and entered 
railway service in 1898 as a clerk in the 
office of the general agent of the Southern 
at Norfolk, where he advanced through 
various clerical positions including chief 
clerk to general agent and to superintend- 
ent. He went with the Norfolk Southern 
as secretary in 1910, and was promoted to 
assistant to president and secretary in 1912. 
In 1918, Mr. Hawkins became assistant to 
federal manager of the Norfolk Southern 
and of the Virginian, then, during 1919 
and 1920, was federal manager of the Nor- 
folk-Southern, the Kinston-Carolina, and 
the Carolina (operation of the latter two 
has now been discontinued). From 1920 
until 1933, he was assistant to president 
and secretary of the Norfolk Southern and 
secretary of the Kinston-Carolina and the 
Carolina. In 1933, he was appointed co- 
receiver of the Norfolk Southern, then 





Morris Seymour Hawkins 


elected president of the line in 1942, at the 
close of the receivership. Since 1937 Mr. 
Hawkins had also been serving as president 
and director of the Norfolk & Portsmouth 
Belt Line and as director of the Norfolk 
Terminal. 
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Railway Age—Vol. 120, No. 15 





The Pennsylvania Railroad's new 
T-1 locomotive is “powered for 
fleetness.” Gapable of 100-mile 
an hour speed, this stream- 
lined giant is designed to haul 
heavy passenger trains on fast, 
sustained schedules, and for 
swift freight service. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Q-2 
locomotive has been designed to 
develop more power in its work- 
ing range — at speeds over 20 
miles an hour — than any steam 
locomotive previously built. It 
can haul 125 loaded freight cars 
faster than 50 miles an hour. 
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-an important contribution 







to Modern Locomotive Design 





That Security Circulators are recognized as an 
important contribution to modern locomotive 
design is illustrated by their incorporation 
in each of these three types of Pennsylvania 
locomotives. 
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Security Circulator equipped 
locomotives are available for 
continuous operation for 


longer periods than other 


side. water-legs and over 


crown sheets. 


The installation of Security 


Circulators also permits the 


locomotives, because of the use of a 100% arch in any 






With Security Circulators and increases the life of the 






circulation is improved in arch brick. 





American Arch Company, Inc. 
SECURITY CIRCULATOR DIVISION 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 





April 13, 1946 
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Superheaters + Superheater Pyrometers + Exhaust Steam Injectors + Steam Dryers + Feedwater Heaters + American Throttles 
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BUSES & TRUCKS: Koyion 

clean, durable comfort is PLANES: Koylon lightness 
perfect for tomorrow's fits plans for tomorrow's 
heavy duty business. > planc interiors. 


INTERIORS: Koylon adapt- 
ability is especially suited for 
upholsterers and designers of 
tomorrow's interiors. 


Built-in comfort 


for modern 
rail travel 


Wuen A PRODUCT ushers in a wonderful new era of TRAINS: Koylon all-condition 


comfort, it belongs in your plans. That’s what Koylon did. restfulness is ideal forthe cars 
: of tomorrow's streamliners. 


For eleven years, Koylon has proved itself the comfort 
cushioning of the age. It breathes comfort — the kind that 
will be appreciated by the user — the kind that means 
constant good will for you. 
At every contact with the body, thousands of tiny Koylon 
latex cells release air. That’s the famous Koylon breath- Comfort tn tnecreda 
ing action — the secret of Koylon’s comfort. It’s also the <. 
secret of Koylon’s resilience and natural cleanliness — dust- "T. \ a 
free, moisture-free, vermin-free. ee 


Light, long-lasting, a single unit free of bothersome parts 
to wear out and lose shape — Koylon is both simple and . 


amazingly inexpensive to maintain. It has proved its value FOAM 


in the past — and it belongs in the future. Particularly, 
Koylon belongs in your future plans. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


U.S.” KOYLON FOAM DIVISION +« MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


RAILWAY ACE 





